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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


RICHMOND, AUGUST, 1858. 


THE PROBLEM OF FREE SOCIETY. 


If you teach the labouring classes that 
the State is hound to furnish them with 
labour or subsistence, or rather with sub- 
sistence independently of the value of their 
labour, and this as a matter of right, you 
remove from them the principal motive 
to exertion. Why should they strive to 
be industrious, or skilful, or sober? Why 
should the labourer try to please his em- 
ployer? He finds it more pleasant to sit 
all day in the parish yard, or pound, and 
be paid one shilling and nine pence for 
it, than to spend his strength and tire his 
limbs by working for two shillings. Ex- 
amples have not been wanting of work- 
men absolutely refusing an order for 
work, because it would interfere with 
their parish allowance.t Why should 
he try to be skilful? Why should he not 
spend all that he can get, at the ale- 
house? Why should he try to save some- 
thing for his family? The parish will 
take care of them. Every stimulus to 
good conduct, industry, economy, is with- 
drawn. The labourer, so far as his 
motives to exertion are concerned, be- 
comes assimilated to the slave; with this 
difference, that the slave is made labori- 
ous by the fear of punishment, or by the 
desire of pleasing and promoting the 
interest of a master whom he almost al- 
ways regards with affection, because he 
feels himself a part of his family ; whilst 
this so-called free labourer feels nothing 
but envy and hatred towards the em- 


ployer, and has no fear of bodily punish- 
ment to urge him on. 

Moreover, when the labourers believe 
that they have a legal right to be sup- 
ported by the State, it cannot be ex- 
pected that they should be thankful for 
any relief giventhem. On the contrary, 
every necessary check that is put upon 
the administration of the relief for the 
purpose of preventing fraud or the in- 
crease of the number of paupers, is re- 
garded by them as an abridgement of the 
acknowledged right, and excites every 
revengeful passion in those who are sub- 
jected to these checks. The labourer con- 
siders his employer as an oppressor who 
cheats him out of his just reward; and 
the employer looks upon the poor as 
natural enemies whom he is compelled to 
support without any equivalent. There 
never was a worse spirit exhibited be- 
tween those two classes of Society, than 
shortly before the Poor Law Reform, 
when the rates amounted to nearly forty 
millions of dollars; when each labourer 
received allowances proportioned to the 
number of his family, when all received 
wages without performing any work, or 
supplemental aid to bring up wages to 
the minimum judged necessary. This 
spirit showed itself in the fires, riots and 
outrages of 1830. Says an English 
writer (Ed. Rev. vol. 84, page 150-’51): 
“Tt was in the parish roads and in the 
parish gravel-pits that the robbery and 
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The Problem of Free Society. 


devastation of that period were organ- 
ized. It was in those ergastula that the 
labourer acquired his hatred of work and 
his hatred of hisemployers. It was there 
that he found himself treated as an en- 
cumbrance, fed, lodged and clothed, be- 
cause the magistrate so ordered it; and 
kept to work, not because the work was 
profitable to his parish, but because it 
was painful to him. It was there that he 
learned the doctrine that society is di- 
vided into the rich and the poor, and that 
it is the duty of the rich, out of their in- 
exhaustible funds, to provide for the com- 
fortable subsistence of the poor, however 
large their number, however reckless 
their improvidence, however valueless 
their labour. It was there that he was 
taught to feel every task as a punishment, 
every privation as a robbery, and all the 
evils of life as wrongs inflicted by their 
superiors.” 

Allow me to quote here a fragment of 
the Report of the English Commissioners 
on the Poor Laws. 

“Under the influence of this system, 
say they, piece-work is refused to the 
single men, or the married man if he have 
any property, because they can live on 
day wages; it is refused to the industri- 
ous because they would earn too much. 
The enterprising man who has fled from 
the tyranny and pauperism of his parish to 
some place where there is a demand and a 
reward for his services, is driven from a 
situation which suits him and an em- 
ployer to whom he is attached, and forced 
to receive, as alms, a portion only of 
what he was obtaining by his own ex- 
ertions. He is driven from a place where 
he was earning, as a free labourer, twelve 
or fourteen shillings a week, and is of- 
fered road-work, as a pauper, at sixpence 
a day; or perhaps he is put up by the 
parish authorities at auction and sold to 
the farmer who will take him at the 
lowest allowance. 

“Can we wonder if the labourer aban- 
dons virtues of which this is the reward ? 
If he gives up the economy in return for 
which he has been condemned to involun- 
tary idleness, and the prudence, if it can 
be called such, which diminishes his 
meaus just as much as it diminishes his 
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wants? Can we wonder, if smarting 
under these oppressions, he considers the 
law and all those who administer the law 
as his enemies, the fair objects of his 
fraud or of his violence? Can we won- 
der if to increase his income and to re- 
venge himself upon the parish, he mar- 
ries, and thus helps to increase that local 
over-population which is gradually eating 
away the fund out of which he and all 
the other labourers of the parish are to 
be maintained ? 

“The constant war which the pauper 
has to wage with all who employ or pay 
him, is destructive to his honesty and his 
temper; as his subsistence does not de- 
pend upon his exertions, he loses all that 
sweetens labour, its association with re- 
ward ; and gets through his work, such 
as it is, with the reluctance of a slave. 

“In all ranks of society, the great 
sources of happiness and virtue are the 
domestic affections, and this is particu- 
larly the case among those who have so 
few resources as the labouring classes. 
Now, pauperism seems to be an engine 
for the purpose of disconnecting each 
member of a family from all others; of 
reducing all to the state of domesticated 
animals, fed, lodged and provided for by 
the parish, without mutual dependence or 
mutual interest. 

“At the time of my journey,” says 
Mr. Cowell, “the acquaintance which I 
had with the practical operation of the 
Poor Laws, led me to suppose that the 
sum annually raised upon the rate-payers 
and its progressive increase, constituted 
the main inconvenience of the Poor Law 
system. The experience of a few weeks 
served to convince me that this evil, how- 
ever great, sinks into insignificance, when 
compared with the dreadful effects which 
the system produces upon the morals and 
happiness of the lower orders. It is as 
difficult to convey to the mind of the 
reader a true and faithful impression of 
the intensity and malignancy of the evil 
in this point of view, as it is by any de- 
scription, to give an adequate idea of the 
horrors of a shipwreck or a pestilence. 
A person must converse with paupers, 
must enter work-houses and examine the 
inmates, must attend at the parish pay- 
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table, before he can form a just concep- 
tion of the moral debasement which is 
the offspring of the present system; he 
must hear the pauper threaten to aban- 
don his wife and family unless more 
money is allowed him, threaten to aban- 
don an aged, bed-ridden mother, to turn 
her outof his house and lay her down at the 
overseer’s door unless he is paid for giv- 
ing her shelter; he must hear parents 
threatening to follow the same course with 
regard to their sick children; he must 
see mothers coming to receive the reward 
of their daughters’ ignominy, and wit- 
ness women in cottages quietly pointing 
out, without the question being asked, 
which are their children by their hus- 
bands and which by other men previous 
to marriage; and when he finds that he 
ean scarcely step into a town or parish 
without meeting some instance of the 
sort, he will no longer consider the pecuni- 
ary pressure on the rate-payer as the first 
in the class of evils which the Poor Laws 
have entailed upon the community.” 

Among the evils connected with the 
Poor Laws, are those arising from the 
laws of settlement and chargeability. 
The expense of the support of the poor 
of any parish being borne by that parish 
alone, the overseers of the poor evince 
the greatest anxiety to prevent the settle- 
ment of any labouring man; for even if 
he is able to earn his living when he 
comes into the parish, they fear that he 
may become a burden at some future time. 
‘“‘Chargeability,” says a writer in Cham- 
ber’s Journal, ‘is the English slave sys- 
tem. The poor man cannot go where he 
lists in search of employment, for fear 
that he may become chargeable. He can- 
not take a good place which may be 
offered to him, for he cannot get a resi- 
dence lest he become chargeable. Houses 
are pulled down over the ears of honest 
working men; and decent poor people are 
driven from Dan to Beersheba lest they 
become chargeable. There is something 
infinitely distressing in the whole basis of 
this idea, that the English peasant must 
needs be regarded from his birth, and all 
through life, as a possible pauper,” 

It is to avoid this chargeability that 
the land-owners have pulled down multi- 
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tudes of cottages, in order that the 
labourers whom they were compelled to 
support by poor-rates might be driven 
away from the rural parishes. <A quota- 
tion from the speech of Mr. Chadwick 
shows the operation of this course of 
action. ‘The lower districts of Read- 
ing,”’ says he, ‘‘ were severely visited with 
fever during the past year, which called 
attention to the sanitary condition of the 
labouring population, While making in- 
quiries upon the subject, I learned that 
some of the worst conditioned places 
were occupied by agricultural labourers, 
Many of them, it ‘appeared, walked four, 
six, seven, and even eight miles, in wet 
and snow, to and from their place of 
work, after twelve hours’ work on the 
farm. Why, however, were agricultural 
labourers driven in these fever-nests of a 
town? Iwas informed, in answer, that 
they were driven in there by the pulling 
down of cottages to avoid parochial set- 
tlements and contributions to their main- 
tenance in the event of destitution. .... 
Near Gainsborough, Lincoln and Lowth, 
the labourers walk even longer distances 
than near Reading. I am informed, that 
from the like cause, the evil of over- 
crowding is going on in the ill-conditioned 
villages of open parishes.” 

By pursuing this system, a number af 
land-owners combining in one parish and 
pulling down the cottages on their estates, 
drive all the labourers to some little town 
in a neighbouring parish; and in this 
way, while they can have them as 
labourers if they want them, they are 
relieved of the burden of their support, 
which falls upon the merchants and 
citizens of the towns. 

It is to prevent chargeability that the 
overseers of the poor have hurried away, 
in open carts, dying paupers in order to 
save the parish the cost of their funeral, 
and women about to become mothers, for 
fear that their infants might obtain a 
residence by being. born in the parish. 

Such was the effect of the whole system 
of the Poor Laws, that England, which 
had withstood the. efforts of Europe in 
arms, was sinking under the canker of 
pauperism. To find. a remedy was an 
imperious necessity. Commissioners were 
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sent by Parliament to examine personally 
into the working of the system. They 
published a report in fourteen folio 
volumes. The Poor Law amendment act 
was passed soon after, containing the fol- 
lowing provisions. The power of admin- 
istering and regulating relief was vested 
solely in a Central Board of Commis- 
sioners, residing in London and assisted 
by assistant-commissioners, each itinerant 
in his own district. One of the first acts 
of this board was to arrange the fifteen 
thousand parishes of England into five 
hundred and ninety-five Unions, each fur- 
nished with a work-house. We have al- 
ready seen that the attempt to make pub- 
lic relief distasteful by giving the pauper 
a subsistence less abundant or less pala- 
table than that of the independent 
labourer was impracticable; that it was 
impossible to impose upon him labour 
more arduous than that to which he had 
been accustomed, or even as much so; 
and moreover, that this labour was neces- 
sarily unprofitable. It was now deter- 
mined to put another condition upon the 
administration of relief. No able-bodied 
person was to receive it from the parish 
except on becoming an inmate of the 
work-house, that is to say,a prisoner. It 
was thought that confinement and re- 
striction to the tedious tasks and regular 
hours of the work-house would drive 
away the poor. But in the first place, 
how was it possible to confine nearly two 
millions of paupers in less than six hun- 
dred work-houses? It is clear that the 
thing was impossible. What alternative 
remained? Should relief be refused to 
twelve hundred thousand human beings, 
who had no means of earning a living 
since their labour was not wanted, merely 
because there were no places of confine- 
ment. sufficiently large to contain them? 
Was society, which had encouraged their 
multiplication by a vicious legislation, 
now to decree that, whereas they were 
supernumerariés in the great family, and 
whereas it would involve an immoderate 
expenditure to erect jails for them, they 
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must therefore starve? Humanity for- 
bade such a conclusion. Relief to the 
able-bodied must therefore be continued, 
acts of Parliament to the contrary not- 
withstanding. And it was not humanity 
alone which urged its claims on this oc- 
casion. T'welye hundred thousand pau- 
pers, turned loose upon society with no 
other prospect but starvation, would have 
taken by force the relief which was de- 
nied them, and would have been sup- 
ported in the act by twice that number of 
those who are always trembling on the 
verge of pauperism. The result would 
have been a revolution of unspeakable 
horror, The remedy came too late. If 
imprisonment and separation of families 
had been made the condition of relief 
from the beginning, no man would have 
married when it was probable, nay, cer- 
tain that he would be compelled to sub- 
mit to such terms or todie. The number 
of labourers would have remained pro- 
portionate to the demand. But now, these 
supernumeraries had been called into ex- 
istence by the direct effect of the Poor 
Laws, and society must bear the burden 
of them. 

Those who had been so short-sighted as 
to expect any important advantage from 
the amendment act, soon found their ex- 
pectations deceived. The bill came into 
effective operation in 1836. During the 
ten years following, the proportion of 
those receiving out-dcor relief has varied 
between eighty-five and eighty-nine per 
cent.* ‘At the last return,” says the 
Edinburgh Review, (Oct. 1846, page 162, ) 
“out of 1,470,970 relieved, only 215,325 
were inmates of the work-house.” The 
poor-rates, which had at first very much 
diminished, soon began to increase again. 
“ During a period, not merely of profound 
tranquillity, but of eminent prosperity, 
the expenditure has gone on increasing, 
until, in eight years, it has risen nearly 
twenty-five per cent. If its advance be 
not checked, it must in time eat away the 
whole rental.... Wetrust that we shall 
escape these as we have escaped many 





* Edinburgh Review, January; 1846. The sum expended in relief in those ten years 
was $236,164,000, over twenty-three and a half millions a year. 











other perils which seemed searcely avoid- 
able; but we must say that of all the 
dangers to which we are exposed, those 
connected with the Pocr Laws are the 
most threatening.” (Jbid. page 163.) 

It will be perceived, not without sur- 
prise by many, from this sketch of the 
English Poor Laws, that while the doctrine 
of the Right to employment and subsist- 
ence has been advanced on the Continent 
as a mere theory, it is in England that it 
has been actually put in practice, and 
with the disastrous results that we have 
seen. While French and German publi- 
cists were asserting that society owes 
every man a living and were laughed at 
for their pains, British statesmen acted 
out the aphorism until ruin stared them 
in the face. 

And yet, look at the industrial world. 
Mark the contrast between the rich and 
the poor. See the capitalist becoming 
more and more wealthy from year to 
year, while his operatives are sinking 
lower and lower in the depths of misery, 
and thousands are unable to find even 
the least profitable labour. Then hear 
some eloquent, generous-hearted apostle 
of these pariahs exclaim: ‘* This is not 
just! Those stout-armed labourers, with- 
out whom your society and civilization 
would sink into non-entity, are worthy of 
their hire. This is the truth: whenever 
a human being does devote, or is willing 
and ready to devote his life to one of the 
pursuits which are beneficial to society,— 
to him society owes, in return, a living.” 

Does not this sound plausible? Does 
it not seem reasonable? 

Undoubtedly it does. And this is why 
it has been believed and acted upon. Not 
only so, but it is true in the abstract. In 
the abstract, he who labours, is entitled 
to a compensaticn, a remuneration, for 
his labour. But living men are not ab- 
stractions ; capital, the means of subsist- 
ence, are not abstractions. They exist in 
definite quantities ; and definite relations 
exist between them. Granting the ab- 
stract right of the labourer to compensa- 
tion, of what use will the right be when 
the number of labourers becomes so large 
that the means of compensation fail? The 
attempt of any state or government to de- 
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cree that there shall be employment and 
subsistence for every one, is the same 
thing as saying that the state shall create 
out of nothing the means of subsistence 
for its citizens, whatever may be their 
number, however superfluous or unprofit- 
able their labour. 

The truth is that this right to a living 
does not exist, because it depends upon an 
impossibility. It may be said that it is 
the duty of the rich to divide their sur. 
plus among the poor, and that if this 
were done, all would have enough. But 
the only effect of doing so would be to 
make all poor, to disperse capitals, to com- 
pel all men to forsake all pursuits except 
that of procuring the means of satisfying 
their physical wants; and consequently to 
destroy learning, science, literature, and 
civilization. “If the poor had really a 
claim of right to support,” says Malthus, 
“I do not think that any man could justify 
his wearing broadcloth, or eating as 
much meat as he wants for dinner; and 
those who assert this right, and yet are 
rolling in their carriages, living every 
day luxuriously and keeping even their 
horses on food of which their fellow- 
creatures are in want, must be allowed to 
act with the greatest inconsistency. Tak- 
ing an individual instance, without refer- 
ence to consequences, it appears to me 
that the argument (for the right to sub- 
sistence) is irresistible. Can it be pre- 
tended for a moment that a part of the 
mutton which I expect to eat to-day would 
not be much more beneficially employed 
on some hard-working labourer, who has 
not perhaps tasted animal food for the 
last week, or on some poor family who 
cannot command sufficient food of any 
kind fully to satisfy the cravings of appe- 
tite? If these instances were not of a 
nature to multiply in proportion as such 
wants were indiscriminately gratified, I 
should. not have the smallest hesitation 
in most fully allowing the right. But as 
it appears clearly, both from theory and 
experience, that if the claim were allowed, 
it would soon increase beyond the possi- 
bility of satisfying it, and that the at- 
tempt to do so would involve the human 
race in the most wretched and universal 
poverty, it follows necessarily that our 
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conduct, which denies the right, is more 
suited to the present state of our leing 
than our declamations which allow it.” 
(Matravs on Population, Appendix.) 
The simple fact is this. The sum which 
is available for the payment of wages in 
any country is in its nature limited. Al- 
though it is indefinite, that is to say vari- 
able with circumstances, it is not infinite 
as seems to be supposed by the theories 
and systems which we have considered. 
If the number of labourers among whom 
this sum is to be distributed be very small, 
the share of each one will be very large. 
If this number be very large, the share 
of each one must be very small, too small 
perhaps to sustain life, and then suffering 
and starvation must diminish the labour- 
ers until the portion of each increases 
sufficiently to support him. The taxation 
of the rich cannot make the sum larger ; 
for what is taken from the rich in the 
shape of poor-rates is subtracted from 
what they would spend in the wages of 
servants, labourers, &c. It relieves the 
evil with one hand and multiplies it wit 
the other. , 
Let us observe here that these perplex- 
ing problems are but slightly modified by 
political institutions. England has a 
powerful aristocracy, primogeniture, and 
the Poor Laws; all her lands are concen- 
trated in the hands of only thirty thou- 
sand proprietors, and she suffers from 
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France has no aris- 


these social evils. 
tocracy, no primogeniture, no Poor Laws, 
and her lands are distributed among fif- 
teen millions of proprietors, and she bas 
rushed from revolution to revolution, the 
last two or three of which were caused 
mainly by social and not by political 


evils. In the Netherlands the number of 
paupers depending upon public charity 
is one-fifth of the population. Even in 
this Union, pauperism, like all other isms, 
is gaining ground in the Northern States; 
these bear in their bosom the seeds of all 
the calamities which afflict England at 
this day.* 

To attempt to remedy such evils by 
revolutions as France has done, is to pour 
oil, not upon the troubled waters, but 
upon a fiery blaze. Suppose for a mo- 
ment that in England, for example, where 
exist the greatest social inequalities, where 
we find royalty costing yearly an immense 
sum in empty pomp and sinecures, an 
established church, a prodigious public 
debt, a Sutherland and a Westminster, 
with incomes of five thousand dollars a 
day, and by the side of these, two mil- 
lions of starving wretches ; suppose that 
there a revolution were to equalize all 
things, to sweep away the burden of 
costly establishments and the public debt; 
it is possible that the masses of the Eng- 
lish people would experience a temporary 
relief, Grant, for the sake of the argu- 







































































* The troth of this assertion has unfortunately been demonstrated by the effects of the 
late commercial crisis in the Northern cities. Bread-riots and processions of unemployed 
labourers demanding relief from the government, show that there is, in many places, a 
yedundancy of labour. 

We must be allowed to quote a brief article which met our eye when about to sen 
these sheets to the press. We quote from the National Intelligencer of March 16th, 1858. 
_ 4 Albany and Clinton counties, N. Y.,have failed to make returns. In the remaining coun- 
ties of the State the whole expense of support and reliefamounts $1,354,383 90. The num- 
ber of persons relieved is set down at 173,249; of which 75,400 were inmates of the 
alms-houses; the remainder are termed “out-door poor,’ and receive temporary relief 
only. The “poor-house establishments,” with which is connected 7,101 acres of land, 
are valued at about one million of dollars. The annual value of pauper-labour, in al! 
the poor-houses, is.estimated at $27,090. Of the number of paupers, 67,000 were boru 
in the U. States.” 

This is the English system out and out. Already the work-houses are insufficient to 
contain the paupers, and nearly one hundred thousand persons are receiving out-door 
relief.. In this case the seed has sprouted, and the Upas tree of pauperisin is already 
sending forth vigorous shoots. 
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ment, what most certainly would not be 
the case, that every one would be in com- 
fort and plenty. The result would be 
that all those prudential checks upon 
marriage, which are caused by the fear 
of want, and the difficulty of ensuring 
the means of subsistence being with- 
drawn, the population would double in 
less than twenty-five years; and at the 
end of that period, the evils now existing 
would return with more than double the 
amount of pressure, 

It is much more difficult to obtain 
copious information concerning the Poor 
Laws of continental Europe than con- 
cerning those of England. 

It seems that most of the European na- 
tions reject, or have never entertained the 
idea that the State owes relief to the poor. 
Although France is honourably distin- 
guished by the number and the liberal 
administration of her eleemosynary estab- 
lishments, she has never granted to the 
poor a legal right to succour, in spite of 
the declamations of her demagogues. 
She has reaped the fruit of this wise poli- 
cy in the greater self-reliance of her la- 
bouring classes, which have also been 
prevented from multiplying as rapidly as 
they would have done if they could have 
depended upon the State for the mainte- 
nance of themselves and their families. 

Other nations seem to have been aware 
of the evils consequent upon a redundant 
populgtion, and have discouraged impru- 
dent marriages. It has been remarked 
by Malthus that even two or three years 
added to the average age at which mar- 
riages are contracted, make a sensible 
difference in the average number of chil- 
dren to a marriage. The obligation to 
military service which exists in almost 
every. continental state, has for its effect 
to retard the period of marriage and con- 
sequently to check the increase of popu- 
lation. 

In the “ Preface to the Foreign com- 
munications on Poor Laws, ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, Febru- 
ary 2lst, 1834,” are found the following 
statements : 

“‘ The conditions on which parochial as- 
sistance is afforded in the countries in 
question, (Russia, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
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mark and the German States,) form per- 
haps the principal difference between 
their systems and that which we have 
adopted. In England where the scale and 
the allowance system prevail, no condi- 
tion whatever can be said to be imposed 
on the pauper. What he receives is a 
mere gratuitous addition to his income. 
Even where work is required, the hours 
are in general fewer, and the labour less 
severe than those of the independent la- 
bourer; and the workhouse, the most 
powerful of our instruments of repres- 
sion, affords in general, food, lodging, clo- 
thing and warmth better than can be 
found in the cottage, and may be quitted 
at a day’s notice. 

“‘ But in all the countries which we have 
been considering, except the Canton de 
Berne and perhaps Denmark, the great 
obect of pauper legislation, that of ren- 
dering the situation of the pauper less 
agreeable than that of the independent 
labourer has been effectually attained. 

“On recurring to the statements which 


we have extracted, it will be seen that he 


loses all right to property; that he be- 
comes incapable of contracting marriage 
while receiving relief, cannot marry until 
he has reimbursed the parish, or has pro- 
cured security that his future family shall 
not become chargeable, or till three years 
have elapsed since he last received relief. 
If married, he loses control over his chil- 
dren—he cannot choose his residence or 
his occupation—and if he once becomes 
the inmate of a work-house, he incurs the 
risk of imprisonment for life. When such 
are the terms offered by the public, it is 
easy to understand that none but the re- 
ally destitute will accept them. 

“The prevalence of habits productive 
of pauperism is repressed by subjecting 
the whole labouring population to super- 
intendence and restrictions which we 
would consider vexatious. 

“In almost ali the countries which 
have been mentioned, endeavors are made 
to prevent the existence of a redundant 
population, by throwing obstacles in the 
way of imprudent marriages. Marriage 
on the part of persons in the actual re- 
ceipt of relief, appears to be every where 
prohibited, and the marriage of those who 
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are not likely to possess the means of inde- 
pendent support, is allowed by very few. 

“ Thus we are told that in Norway no 
one can marry without showing to the 
satisfaction of the clergyman, that he is 
permanently settled in such a manner as 
to offer a fair prospect that he can main- 
tain w family. 

“In Mecklenburg, that marriages are 
delayed by conscription in the twenty 
second year, and military service for six 
years: besides, the parties must have a 
dwelling, without which a clergyman is 
not permitted to marry them. The men 
marry at from twenty-five to thirty, the 
women not much earlier, as both must 
first gain by service enough to establish 
themselves. 

“In Saxony, that a man may not mar- 
ry before he is twenty-one years old, if 
liable to serve in the army. In Dresden, 
professionists, (by which word artisans 
are probably meant) may not marry until 
they become masters in their trade. 

“Tn Wurtemberg, that no man is allow- 
ed to marry till his twenty-fifth year, on 
account of his military duties, unless per- 
mission be especially obtained or purchas- 
ed. At that age he must also obtain per- 
mission, which is granted on proving that 
he and his wife would have together suf- 
ficient to maintain a family, or to estab- 
lish themselves; (from+$100 to $300, ac- 
cording to the size of the town where 
they are to reside.) 

“It is possible that a compulsory Poor 
law may work tolerably well in countries 
where the bulk of the population possess 
property ; where every motion of the la- 
bourer is watched by an inquisitive police 
and controlled by an arbitrary govern- 
ment; where marriage is forbidden to 
the indigent, and where the relief itself 
is a sort of punishment.” 

From this sketch of the condition of the 
poor in Europe, (and the poor comprise 
the great bulk of the labouring classes, 
that-is to say the massof the nation,) itis 
evident that they are in a condition of bon- 
dage at all times. While they call them- 
selves independent labourers they are the 
slaves of the employers, or rather what 
is still worse, of circumstances over which 
it is impossible to exert any control. When 
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they call upon the government for relief, 
they can obtain it only by submitting to 
the most abso:ute slavery, abandoning 
their rights to property, choice of resi- 
dence, employment, even marriage and 
control over their own offspring ; if these 
conditions are not enforced, the conse- 
quence is the rapid increase of pauper- 
ism and the ruin of the country. 

Can any man in his sober senses ima- 
gine that such a state of things is so at- 
tractive as to induce the Southern people 
to liberate all their black slaves in order 
to reduce themselves to a condition in so 
many respects worse than slavery? And 
yet this is the form of society which is 
held up to us as vastly superior and pref- 
erable to ours. - 

But are these evils inseparable from 
free society ? Must the State be corroded 
and eaten up by pauperism, or else must 
it protect itself against this canker by 
a restrictive legislation upon marriage, 
resi'lence, employments, which virtually 
would make slaves of all the citizens? 

The question cannot be answered better 
than by quoting the words of the distin- 
guished English Political Economist, John 
Stuart Mill. 

**No remedies for low wages,” says he, 
“have the least chance of being effica- 
cious, which do not operate on and through 
the minds and habits of the people. While 
these are unaffected, any contrivance, even 
if successful, for temporarily improving 
the condition of the very poor, would but 
let slip the reins by which population was 
previously curbed, and could only there- 
fore, continue to produce its effect if, by 
the whip and spur of taxation, capital 
were compelled to follow at an equally 
accelerated pace. But the process could 
not possibly last fur long together; and 
whenever it stopped, it would leave the 
country with an increased number of the 
poorest class, and a diminished population 
of all but the poorest, or, if it continued 
long enough, with none at all (but the 
poorest.) For ‘to this complexion must 
comeat last’ all social arrangements which 
remove the natural checks to population 
without substituting any others. 

‘“‘ By what means then is poverty to be 
contended against? How is the evil of 
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low wages to be remedied? If the ex- 
pedients usually recommended for the 
purpose are not adapted to it, can no 
others be thought of ? Can political econ- 
omy do nothing, but only object to every 
thing, and demonstrate that nothing can 
be done? 


“Tf this were so, political economy 
might have a needful, but would have a 
melancholy and a thankless task. If the 
bulk of the human race are always to re- 
main, as at present, slaves to toil in which 
they have no interest, and therefore feel 
no interest, drudging from early morning 
till late at night for bare necessaries, and 
with all the intellectual and moral defi- 
ciencies which that implies; without re- 
sources either in mind or feelings ; un- 
taught, for they co 1 t be better taught 
than fed ; selfish, for all their thoughts 
are required for themselves ; without in- 
terests or sentiments as citizens and mem- 
bers of society, and with a sense of in- 
justice rankling in their- minds, equally 
for what they have not, and for what 
others have; I know not what there is 
which should make a person, with any 
capacity of reason, concern himself about 
the destinies of the human-race.”’ 


You would naturally infer from this 
passage, that its author who so forcibly 
depicts the evil, is going to point out a 
remedy which will be at least of some 
appreciable effect within a reasonable 
time. What is the first and the most ef- 
ficient which offers itself to every reflect- 
ing mind? The education of the chil- 
dren of the labouring classes; not that 
boasted Prussian system of which so much 
has been said of late, but which has never 
given to Prussia any rank or weight or 
influence among civilized nations, beyond 
what her material power, her three hun- 
dred thousand bayonets secure to her. 
But an education, the chief object of 
which would be to diffuse among the 
masses that species of knowledge best 
suited to them; an education which pla- 
cing history and political economy in the 
first rank, would teach men that it is vain 
and absurd to hold governments, or soci- 
ety, or the possessors of capital responsi- 
ble for the evils which are the necessary 
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consequences of the want of foresight of 
the people; and which would impress 
upon them the lesson that itis to their own 
virtues, self restraint, industry and fru- 
gality that they must look for ameliora- 
tion in their condition, above all, an edu- 
cation which would increase the wants of 
the people; for without the creation of 
what some call artificial wants, there can 
be no civilization. Te who has none but 
the lowest physical wants is a savage. 
Ile, who like the Irish peasant, is satisfied 
to vegetate in a mud hovel on the produce 
of a half acre of potatoes, is but little 
higher in the human scale; and he is 
willing and ready to marry before twenty, 
and to bring up a family in the same ab- 
ject condition, An education which would 
make the masses consider as a necessary 
condition for marriage, the possession of 
a comfortable house or the reasonable as- 

surance of being able to rent one, and 

the certainty of being able to earn enough 

to subsist on food not inferior in cost or 

quality to wheat bread, meat and milk, 

and these in abundance, would raise the 

self-respect and the standard of comfort 

of the people, and would be the most 

powerful, the only effective check to that 

over population which is the curse of free 

society. Without this, neither emigra- 

tion nor the putting in cultivation of waste 

lands, (the other remedies proposed by 

Mr. Mill,) can bring any relief, for they 

would prove only a stimulus to the mal- 
tiplication of the already redundant la- 

bourers. Such an education is then the 

remedy in view. 

But how is it to be applied? What 
chance is there of imparting an education 
to the poor man’s children, when inexo- 
rable necessity compels them to begin a” 
life of unremitting toil in the factory, the 
coal pit, the work-shop or the field, be- 
fore they have reached the age of ten 
years? How many centuries perhaps, 
must elapse before the English operative 
and peasant and the Irish cotter, embru- 
ted hy twenty generations of misery, 
privations and bad legislation, can be 
raised to the desired level? In view of 
the difficulties in te way of its applica- 
tion and the great length of time which 
must elapse before its effects can be felt, 
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are we not justifiable in considering the 
remedy as illusory ? 

But there is another obstacle in the 
way. The tendency of free society is to 
counteract the operation of the remedy ; 
to lower the average standard of comforts 
and consequently the self-respect of the 
people. Where there exists no well de- 
fined line of demarcation between the 
lowest class of society and the class im- 
mediately above it, the downwards trans- 
ition is easy and not attended with much 
shame or injury to men’s feelings. No 
such facility however in the transition up- 
wards ; ‘* Fucilis descensus Averni, sed re- 
vocare gradum.....” The young trades- 
man or mechanic, who is for the present 
a little above the labourer that lives from 
hand to mouth, might by using prudence 
and waiting a few years, marry with a 
reasonable prospect that his family would, 
if not rise in-condition, at least remain 
stationary. Bnt when his feelings are ex- 
cited by youthful passion, he will lay 
aside all penitential considerations. He 
will not be deterred from marrying five 
years too early by the prospect of himself 
and his children’s being reduced to the 
rank of the mere day laborer or even the 
recipient of public charity. For yielding 
to that so natural tendency to prefer pres- 
ent gratification to future advantages, he 
will argue that after all, the inferior con- 
dition is not degrading; he sees in it mul- 
titudes of men no worse than himself in 
blood, intellect, education or virtue. And 
when he sinks into that condition, (and 
this by his own fault and imprudence,) 
he will find millions around him to keep 
him in countenance, to repeat with him 


that they are as good as those more fa- — 


*vored by fortune, and to attribute the 
cause of their misery to social injustice, 
the oppression of the employers, or the 
misrule of the government. 

But where a strong, unmistakable, in- 
effaceable line of demarcation separates 
the lowest class from all the others, no 
one can sink into it without shame, moral 
suffering, and a deep feeling of degrada- 
tion. Hence the conservative influence 
of slavery upon the standard of comforts 
and self-respect among those that are 
above it. It is said by our Northern 
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brethren that slavery has instilled into 
the Southern people the idea that labour 
is degrading to the white man. This is 
true as regards the lowest departments 
of physical labour, which involve the least 
exercise of the mind, and which are con- 
sequently the worst paid. But what is 
the necessary consequence of this char- 
acteristic of the Southern people? As 
they will not engage in this lowest man- 
ual labour, they are compelled to acquire 
such knowledge as wiil fit them for some- 
thing above it, whether in agriculture, the 
learned professions, or the mechanical arts, 
(which, whatever has been said, are highly 
honoured and more lucrative than at the 
North.) Another consequence is the vast- 
ly increased power of what Malthus terms 
the prudential check on population, The 
Southerner, unless already degraded, will 
not marry if he perceives that by doing 
so, he must sink himself or his offspring 
to that level which is in his country that 
of the slave or the colored man. If heis 
poor, he waits until he accumulates suffi- 
cient capital or secures adequate employ- 
ment to enable him to retain his place in 
society ; and frequently in order to doso, 
he seeks his fortune in regions far distant 
from his native state. This self-respect, 
call it pride if you choose, is one of the 
most precious qualities which a people 
can possess. Those who are deficient in 
it can never be raised in the scale of hu- 
manity. 

The chief, almost the only cause of so- 
cial evils, is the pressure of population 
upon the means of subsistence. Slavery 
is a mighty bulwark against this. It is 
owing to the influence of slavery that the 
whites increase more slowly in the South 
than in the free states. Some may regret 
this, because they see in it the loss of po- 
litical preponderance. But though this 
may seem an evil at present, it will be 
more than counterbalanced by the social 
elevation of the Southern people. Let us 
repeat it once more, for it is an important 
truth: the idea of the advantage of a 
very dense population is founded upon 
that of physical force. It considers citi- 
zens as so many soldiers to be used for 
defense or conquest. But where the laws 
of justice and equity prevail as they 
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should do in our confederation, this con- 
sideration ought to have no weight. _Lit- 
tle Rhode Island should be as carefully 
protected in her rights as if she could 
raise the same number of soldiers to de- 
fend them as imperial New York to de- 
fend hers. If those laws are to be disre- 
garded by that section which possesses 
numerical superiority, the sooner this 
Union is dissolved, the better: and in 
such a contingency, the South has nothing 
to fear from having a less numerous pop- 
ulation. We are enough, and strong 
enough to bid defiance on our own soil to 
any mortal foe. We should therefore re- 
joice that our people increase but slowly, 
for this is the proof that they will not 
submit to relinquish their high position 
in the social scale. 

The self-protecting power of slavery 
against over-population, applies to the 
labourers as well as totheemployers. It 
affords the means of regulating the dis- 
tribution of labour. In the free coun- 
tries, much distress could be relieved by 
the removal of a part of the population 
from districts where it is too dense to 
other districts, or even to colonies where 
labour is wanted. But this cannot be 
done without giving to the State the 
power of coercing emigration; that is to 
say, without depriving the labourer of 
the liberty of choosing his residence, his 
associations, his employments ; in a word, 
without making him a slave.* Slavery 
gives the means of removing the redun- 
dant labourers to places where their la- 
bour will be profitable. If this is done 
sometimes at the cost of much individual 
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suffering by the separation of families, 
it is not an essential part of slavery. 
The law which limits the right of the 
master over his slave in our country by 
protecting the life and securing the 
subsistence of the latter, and in other 
countries by prescribing their hours of 
work and of recreation, the quantity and 
quality of food, the nature and degree of 
his punishments, may also forbid the 
severing of his family ties so as to ren- 
der the separation of families no greater 
than is usual among the labouring classes 
of any country. And at last, when the 
whole country open to slavery shall have 
been fully settled, and it is perceived 
that a further increase of labourers is in- 
jurious, (if such a period can arrive be- 
fore the end of all earthly things,) the 
worse then that can happen will beto check 
their increase by laws restrictive of mar- 
riage, similar in their results to those of 
Sweden, Denmark, Wurtemberg, Nor- 
way, and other countries previously 
quoted. 

The advocates. of free society often 
taunt us with the contrast between North- 
ern energy and what they are pleased to 
term Southern indolence. We might de- 
ny the existence of this latter quality as 
applied to the sons of the South. Surely 
neither on the field of battle nor in the 
settlement of the South-western States, 
—Texas, especially,—have the Southern 
people been one whit behind their North- 
ern brethren in energy and enterprise. 
We will not deny, however, that the en- 
ergy of the people of the North is more 
auspicious. But do they deserve the 





*It is not sufficient that powerful inducements to emigration should be offered. Men 
are often willing to submit to much suffering rather than give up certain pleasures or 


habits of life. 


If they are allowed the absolute liberty of choosing their residence they 


may persist in remaining where they are superfluous; and they may bring the whole 


country to ruin rather than remove. 


Thus we have seen in the city of New York pro- 


cessions of workmen shouting “Bread or death!” and many thousands have no doubt 


suffered great privations. 


And yet, it was not here as in England. They could have 


obtained employment in abundance, by removing to other localities at no unreasonable 


distance. 


The evil in this case sprang from the determination of several hundred 


thousand people to remain fixed upon a space of three or four square miles, and to risk 
starvation and civil war rather than abandon the attractions of a great city. How much 
the functions of the city fathers would have been simplified had they possessed the 
power of directing the removal of the redundant to localities where their labour was 


wanted, and where they would have proved a blessing instead of a curse! 
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credit they take to themselves for it? Oc- 
eupying a country insufficient to support 
the large population which covers its 
soil, under a harsh climate, they were 
compelled to put forth their energies, to 
create branches of industry and com- 
merce whereby to obtain the means of 
subsistence which agriculture could not 
afford them. They were under the press- 
ure of necessity, and hence they put 
forth their energies. 

There is no great cause for wonder or 
boasting in all this. Place the South- 
erner under the like circumstances, and 
his now latent energies will soon exhibit 
themselves. Northern industry has ac- 
complished much, but it has been chiefly 
in those departments of life which are 
not best caleulated to elevate man’s 
moral and mental condition. Under the 
depressing influence of the “ Res angus- 
ta domi,”’ the Northern mind has become 
accustomed to parsimonious calculations, 
and to the reientless pursuit of the al- 
mighty dollar as the chief end of man 
and the only object of life. It is true 
that while the Southern planter’s son is 
riding his blooded horse after the hounds 
and scattering his gold with wild pro- 
fusion, the heir of the Northern merchant 
prince is not unfrequently bound to the 
drudgery of the counting room or the 
school-house, with as keen an eye to the 
emoluments as if he had no other de- 
pendence. This is what makes the 
Northerner so sharp in business, so ful- 
ly aware of the exact commercial value 
of money. But which type presents the 
higher qualities of human nature? Where 
will you look for generosity of feeling, 
for liberal hospitality, for lofty disregard 
of the petty tricks and low cunning 
which so often mingle with the pursuits 
of trade? 

“But,” exclaim our opponents, “ you 
Southerners can afford to be lavish and 
self-indulgent, because you are rich, while 
we are not, or at least cannot be and re- 
main so without incessant economy and 
exertion.” 

- Exactly so. And yet you point to our 
indolence, as you choose to call it, which 
is*merely the consequence of our wealth 
and hold it up as one of the evils of 
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slavery. Would it be desirable, then, 
that we should throw away this wealth 
which you acknowledge, and place our- 
selves under the same pressure that 
weighs upon you, merely to have an op- 
portunity to display our energy. Should 
we not rather be thankful that there ex- 
ists no necessity for our being so con- 
stantly under whip and spur? 

To sum up: 

We have carefully surveyed the physi- 
eal, mental and moral condition of the 
great mass of the people in those coun- 
tries where the so-called free system of 
society has had the time to work out its 
results. From the testimony of disin- 
terested witnesses, residing in those coun- 
tries, and hostile to our institution of 
slavery, we have seen that the great ma- 
jority are free in name, but in reality 
slaves,—and this in the most fearful 
sense of the word; for they are the 
slaves, not of men who are by their na- 
ture merciful, but of things which cannot 
feel or exercise mercy. We have, then, 
considered the great problem which arises 
from this status: ‘ How can the evils 
which afflict free society be removed or 
mitigated?” We have passed in review 
the various schemes which have been of- 
fered as the solutions of this problem; 
and we have seen that while some were 
totally impracticable, others led only to 
greater calamities. What shall our ver- 
dict be? Shall we acknowledge the su- 
periority, in any sense, of free society 
over ours? Shall we, who are so free 
from these perplexing questions that 
most of us are ignorant of their very ex- 
istence, set aside our institutions to adopt 
those which must bring in their train the 
evils that we have discussed, and force 
upon us the fearful problem which others 
have not been able to solve? Shall we 
open wide our country to foreign or 
Northern emigration, and let loose with- 
out check or hindrance the mighty en- 
gine of population, in order that we may 
hereafter puzzle our ingenuity in dis- 
covering for its redundancy the remedies 
which so many have sought for in vain? 
Shall we augment tenfuld the number of 
onr citizens in order that each one of 
them may find his wealth less by half 
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than at present? Shall we reduce our- 
selves to penury that we may display 
our energies by struggling against it? 
Shall we set free our coloured slaves, in 
order to make ourselves all slaves togeth- 
er, having for an inexorable and inflexi- 
ble master the fluctuating numerical ratio 
between the capital available for wages 
and the number of the labourers ? 

“ Risum teneatis amici !” 

What shall we then conclude? That 
free society is a state of unmixed evil? 
God forbid! Shall we on the other side 
assert that slavery is a good per se, an 
unmixed good, the magnum bonum, the 
great blessing from which all others 
flow? By nomeans! We will not lose 
sight of this cardinal truth. This earth 
is the place of trial for a fallen and sin- 
fal race; labour, compulsory labour for 
the means of subsistence is one of the 
punishments inflicted upon man for his 
disobedience. There never was upon 
earth but one man that could be called a 
free labourer because his subsistence did 
not depend upon forced labour, and that 
one was Adam before his fall. From the 
hour of his transgression, all men have 
depended directly or indirectly upon com- 
pulsory labour. The immense majority 
have to perform the task in person, and 
the few drones who endeavour to avoid 
its accomplishment, cut themselves off 
from the blessings with which Divine 
mercy has mitigated the curse.* Slavery 
being compulsory labour, may thus far 
be called an evil, but it is the universal 
evil of the race. To expect a state of 
society from which suffering and want, 
and consequently the absolute obligation 
to work shall be banished, is the absurd- 
ity of Godwin’s Utopia, in which selfish- 
ness, avarice and penury shall find no 
plaze. Southern slavery is no such chi- 
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merical Eden. Like free society, like 
every conceivable human institution, it 
has its good and its evils. The part of 
wisdom is to endeavour to mitigate the 
ills which accompany every carthly con- 
dition, and to give its preference to that 
state of society in which most good is 
mingled with least evil. In this view of 
the case, should we desire to persuade 
the free countries to adopt our peculiar 
form? Certainly not. Their cireumstan- 
ces furbid the idea. At the present day, 
a number of white men cannot hold to- 
wards their equals in blood and every- 
thing else but wealth, the relation which 
the people of the South hold towards 
their slaves. Those countries must re- 
tain their form of society and try to 
make the best of it. But we contend 
that ours is better. We assert that in all 
countries and at all times, there must be 
a class of hewers of wood and drawers 
of water who must always, of necessity, 
form the substratum of human society, 
We affirm that it is best for all tiat this 
class should be formed of a race upon 
which God himself has placed a mark of 
physical and mental inferiority ; because 
its members are satisfied with their po- 
sition at the bottom of the social seale; 
because they are willing and contented 
to acknowledge their inferiority, and feel 
neither degradation nor heart-burning at 
oceupying the place which they know to 
be the best suited to their capacities. 
We believe that it is. infinitely better, 
and that all are vastly happier, when in- 
terest combines with benevolence in mak- 
ing the higher classes the careful guar- 
dians of the welfare of the lower, than 
when the labourer’s perishing of misery 
is a matter of indifference to the em- 
ployer. We believe that it is infinitely 
better to have a lower class of such la- 








* To show that labour is the inexorable law under which mankind exist, a distin- 
guished philosopher, Fresnel, points to the fact that whenever four generations succeed 
each other without practising any kind of manual labour, the children of the fifth gen- 
eration die young and of consumption ; manual labour being indispensable to the healthy 
development of the lungs. Thus we see the feudal nobility, healthy and flourishing 
while addicted to the rude and laborious pursuits of chiyalry; but feeble, dying off and 
disappearing by absolute extinction, as soon as the invention of gunpowder rendered 


bodily exercise apparently useless. 
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bourers, than one composed of men who 
feel their equality in blood, capacity, 
rights, and whose hearts are continually 
“stirred to mutiny and rage,” by the 
impossibility of rising to the position of 
those who have no other superiority over 
them than the posssession of a little 


wealth. We assert, and we think our- 
selves fully borne out by the proofs ad- 
duced, that if we compare class with 
class, our black slaves are superior not 
only in physical comfort, but in their 
moral and mental condition to the great 
mass of the European day-labourers, 
(and to the corresponding class in the 
Northern States which is composed main- 
ly of those same labourers and of free 
negroes.) If we compare the classes 
above the lowest, we find among us, 
without those prodigious inequalities 
which are seen in England, and else- 
where, a uniform standard of comforts 
and self-respect, and an average wealth 
superior to any on the face of the earth. 
We believe that it is preferable that our 
natural resources should be developed 
but slowly by the gradual settlement of 
conservative slaveholders, to seeing our 
old and respectable Commonwealth over- 









Of Rosalie, the joyous and the good, 


SONNET. 
To Philip Pendleton Cooke. 


BY JOHN 8S. STEWART. 


And thou hast sung of glorious Florence Vane, 
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ran by hordes of pauper Iabourers. The 
present generation might consider it a 
blessing to have our existing population 
trebled at once, all the lands opened and 
settled immediately, all our internal im- 
provements finished in a short time by 
means of the increased revenue accruing 
from the influx of inhabitants and the 
advanced value of property; but the fol- 
lowing generation would be burdened 
with the curse of over-population which 
would probably descend to the latest 
posterity, bringing in its train all the 
evils which it has produced elsewhere. 

So long as the prosperity and self-re- 
spect of the Southern people remain as 
they now are, unequalled in the world, 
so long as we see our poor houses and 
jails comparatively empty, our cities un- 
disturbed by mobs and unpunished vio- 
lence, our pulpits undefiled by fanaticism 
and political passions, our legislation un- 
tainted by the thousand isms which have 
found their congenial soil in free society, 
let us be excused for preferring 


—‘ rather to cherish the blessings we have, 
Than fly to evils that we know not of !” 


R. E. C. 


And trod the Mountains, or with Spencer stood, 
In equal friendship, by the lucent Main. 


Grand breezes sweep the vine-heights of thy verse,-— 


An age heroic dwells within its scope. 


Thou sawst the star-locked gates of glory ope 


With a proud vision. 


Then thou didst rehearse 


The wonders of that world—a splendid seer. 


Oh! Antique harp, now stringless! Oh! large soul, 
Moving to Poesy’s sublime control 


Around Truth’s central orb! 


We miss thee here,— 


We miss thy hate of wrong, thy love of truth, 
The squadron-sweep of Song’s immortal youth. 


Junp, 1858. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


I see them sitting by each other's side 

In the heart’s silent secrecy! I hear 

The breath of meditation from their souls; 

They speak; a soft subduing tenderness 

Born of devotion, innocence and bliss, 

Steals from their bosoms in a silver voice 

That makes a pious hymning melody. 
John Wilson. 


Life, when he least expected, burst in blos- 
som, 
Music became the measure of his hours, 
His paths were paths of flowers. 
Hirst’s Endymion. 


Vernon’s daily visits to the Grove, to 
plan improvements there, and to restore 
the house and grounds to their former 
completeness, gave him a constancy of 
occapation which was most beneficial to 
him. Something like this he needed to 
take him away from himself and the 
constantly recurring thought, that the 
time was fast approaching when he would 
lose the companionship of Sybil forever. 
Books had ceased to entice him, for were 
they ever so attractive, his thoughts would 
wander as the most exciting passages 
were read to him, and the authors whom 
he most admired had lost their charm, 
On the other hand, he was acquiring the 
habit of self-conquest, and felt a certain 
satisfaction in the consciousness that he 
was hiding from Linwood and Sybil the 
gloom which enveloped his inner life. 
He had moreover made a determination 
to be more cheerful, and not to come be- 
fore his friends like a dark shadow of 
evil, clouding the sunshine of their days ; 
and since it was inevitable that social 
happiness was not to be his lot, he re- 
solved to make the memory of Sybil’s 
last days in his society pleasant ones, and 
therefore upon his return each evening 
frum his visit to the Grove, his brilliant 
sallies of wit and his inexhaustible fund 
of entertaining conversation would win 
his guests to new admiration of his 
talents and varied powers. 





It was in a mood somewhat like that 
which has been described -above, with 
sorrow in his heart but with a song upon 
his lips, that he entered the little poreh 
at the cottage on the evening of the day 
which had witnessed the parting between 
Sybil and Albert. 


Sybil had never been told just how 
much Vernon had lost by the fire,—in- 
deed any allusion to that fearful night 
had always seemed to agitate her, and 
the subject was tacitly avoided; but from 
the little that she gained from Vernon’s 
conversations with Albert, her impres- 
sion was that nearly the whole edifice had 
been destroyed, together with the pictures, 
works of art, books and furniture, and 
she thought if such were the case, that 
Vernon must be almost impovished. But 
so little experience had she in anything 
that related to money transactions, that 
the estimate she had formed was far from 
correct. It was true that his loss was 
quite severe, but fortunately all that had 
been destroyed could be easily supplied 
from Vernon’s ample fortune. 

Labouring under the false impression 
which she had formed, Sybil passed many 
a restless night before her strength fully 
returned in thinking of romantic plans, 
(if he would let her remain after she had 
broken her engagement with Albert,) 
whereby she could assist him, or in case 
that the luxuries to which he had been 
accustomed had to be relinquished, how 
best she could help to make up by her 
untiring devotion the deprivation which 
he would thus be obliged to endure. 

One step had been achieved—Albert 
had gone, but a new difficulty arose in 
Sybii’s mind as to the manner in which 
Vernon would receive the intelligence. 
His song as he entered smote upon her 
heart, he seemed to be so happy in spite 
of his misfortunes. She felt as if his 


very joy was a rebuke to her, and in that 
gay, careless mood she dreaded to tell 
him, if he inquired for Albert, that he 
had departed from his friend forever. 
She feared, too, one of those old terrible 
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outbreaks of ungovernable passion which 
knew no law, and which, even though he 
had tried to struggle against them so 
bravely, now and then would burst in fury 
upon her head. 

Sybil was pacing to and fro in the lit- 
tle porch. She could not remain calmly 
within awaiting Vernon’s return; that 
quick tread which sent the blood cours- 
ing through her frame was preferable to 
sitting and: watching the pendulum’s lazy 
motion, or to reading pages which her 
eyes indeed mechanically followed, but 

~which conveyed to her pre-occupied mind 
no sense nor meaning. At last she heard 
the sound of horse-hvoofs, then Vernon’s 
yoice, then his approaching step, and she 
advanced to meet him, and offered to lead 
him inte the room. 

“If you are walking, Sybil, I will 
join you,” said he—*how long it is since 
we have had a talk about the stars! Tell 
me something of them as they twinkle 
out upon the night,—if your favourite 
Orion is belted as gorgeously as of yore, 
and if the lost Pleiad has yet returned to 
her sisters. Did Sybil ever tell you, Al- 
bert, that a blind man taught her the 
evnstellations, and how well with his help 
and the charts she has learned their 
many names? Give her your other arm, 
for we must not forget that our little 
flower is still drooping, and not nearly as 
strong as we hope that the fresh Spring 
air will make her.”’ 

Ah, bravely said were those few cheer- 
ful words, and they had a deeper mean- 
ing, top, than Sybil imagined, for they 
referred to the right that Albert had to 
be her support and guide, 

“Albert is not here,” said Sybil 
timidly. 

* Not here!” said Vernon in astonish- 
ment,” why, is the knight a truant that 
he thus leaves his lady’s bower? Take 
comfort, Sybil, he cannot desert you 
long.” 

“ He will never return,” said Sybil, 
pausing in her walk and speaking with 
trembling earnestness, ‘‘ and he bade me 
say farewell to you. I told you that I 
had something to say to you, Mr. Ver- 
non, sooner or later, and now the time 
has arrived, more especially since you 
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have lost so much and feel the heavy 
hand of misfortune upon you. It is true 
that I have brought one sad thing to pass, 
Albert’s absence—that was inevitable; 
but if you will aceept my services, me 
you still can have. I will serve you and 
toil fur you, no exertion will seem too 
great, no privation too hard to bear if 
you will let me stay and be your friend, 
your sister, even your servant, and should 
this cottage be your home, I will try to 
make it pleasant for you, so pleasant that 
you will miss but a very little the lost 
luxuries of Vernon Grove.” 

“And Albert?” questiond Vernon in 
the only words which he could command 
himself sufficiently to utter. 

“TI could not, could not love him,” said 
Sybil passionately, “I tried, until I made 
myself deceitful; all the long nights I 
would lie awake, hoping to make the 
thought of him a thought of love, but in 
vain. Then your letter came to Mrs, 
Clayton, and she read words to me from 
it which sent my heart adrift from Ver- 
non Grove, bidding Albert God speed in 
his love, and saying that it was your de- 
sire that I should be his wife, not only 
your desire, but almost your command, 
and then in an evil hour to please you, 
but only to please you, Mr. Vernon, I con- 
sented, but since then I have had no 
peace, none. Something has said to me 
hourly, ‘you are living a lie,’ life has 
been a burden, and as J could not love 
him, nor could I ever hope to after all 
this trying, I told him so to-day. If you 
are too angry with me to endure me in 
your presence, only say so and I will find 
another home,—even that, though sad 
enough, would be better than the strug- 
gle that has daily and hourly been mine,— 
but if you can forgive me, weighing all 
my trials, my needs, my love for you and 
all that belongs to you, the heart-agony 
which I have endured in the false life 
which I have told you of, then let your 
little Sybil stay.” 

So saying she twined her arm more 
securely in his and drew nearer to him, 
as though she knew how hard it would be 
to thrust one away who, likea frightened, 
timid dove, sought protection in his 
bosom. 
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Vernon trembled; a hundred varying 
emotions passed through his mind, chief 
among which the thought of Sybil’s suf- 
ferings and Isabel’s duplicity, which he 
at once traced to Florence’s schemes, was 
conspicuous. But over all reigned a 
strange sensation of peace and holy joy, 
the reality that he had so well counter- 
feited only a few moments before. 

“ Poor child,” he said, taking her hand 
with indescribable tenderness of voice and 
manner, “ poor, suffering child; and so 
they made you believe that I would have 
you wed Albert and leave me to my lone- 
liness; it was all false, some fiendish plot 
misled you, and some day we shall un- 
ravel it all. And would you share my 
fancied poverty with me, as you said? Is 
there nothing in the wide world that could 
part you from me, Sybil ?” 

“Ah, nothing.” 

“And is there no one whom you have 
met and would welcome, were he to come 
to take you from the blind man’s hearth?” 

“No one in the whole wide world.” 

The grasp of his hand tightened around 
Sybil’s yielding fingers ; his pulses throb- 
bed with a new sense of joy; that moment 
would have rewarded him for a lifetime 
of suffering. 

* Bless you, Sybil,’ he said with deep 
emotion, “‘now has the sunshine of my 
life indeed returned, the silver lining of 
my cloud appeared.” 

“And will you never send me away 
again?” she asked. 

** Send you away, Sybil!” he exclaimed, 
‘how could I? and yet,” he added, like 
one awaking from a sweet dream, ‘God 
help me, but I must send you away, God 
give me strength to do my duty unflinch- 
ingly, for I dare not keep you with me 
any longer. Would you ask me why,” 
he continued, an uncontrollable impulse 
leading him on, “I would tell you that I 
love you, love you with the whole strength 
of my heart and soul. I never meant to 
reveal this to you, Sybil, but justice to 
you and myself requires it now. There 
is no love in the world like mine, for it 
has grown with years of the closest inter- 
course; it is prayerful, because you first, 
taught me to pray; it is forbearing, be- 
cause you gave me my first lessons in 
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ehecking the sins of my exacting and im- 
perious nature, and it is enduring be- 
cause of the very elements which have 
fostered its growth, and therefore it can 
never die as common loves die, or seek for 
another object whereon to rest. Then, 
loving you thus, how could I bear to 
think that the time might arrive, aye, let 
it be a mere probability, when another 
would come to claim you. I could never 
be quite happy under the uncertainty; 
day and night, night and day, I should 
think that my treasure might be taken 
away, and the thought would bring only 
wretchedness with it. There is a way,” 
he continued after pausing for an in- 
stant, “only one way in which I could be 
happier than ever mortal was when hap- 
piest in the world, but I love you too 
much to say it; it would be wrong in me 
to wish to appropriate so much loveliness 
and purity to my darkened life. No, 
Sybil, leave me ere I so far. forget myself 
and my long cherished resolution as even 
to whisper it in your ear—tempt me not 
with your dear presence‘to utter what 
might offend you irrevocably, and cause 
me everlasting regret.” 

Sybil listened—her life had known no 
joy like this; she knew that she was dear 
to him, but not so dear as he had said. 
She laid her hands trustingly in his and 
gazing up into his face with a look which 
he felt and welcomed even through his 
blindness, spoke again in answer, earnest 
and trembling words. 

‘“‘Say it,” she said solemnly, ‘ what- 
ever way there is to make your happi- 
ness, that way will most surely make 
mine also.” 

“And you will not be angry or scorn- 
ful if it offends you, and you will keep 
hands in mine still, even thus, and not 
let our parting be abrupt, but stay with 
me a little longer, Sybil, and talk on in 
your own sweet way about the calm, 
eternal stars ?” 

“ Angry and scornful, angry with you!” 
she said, “‘ah, you little know how*to 
measure a true heart’s love.” 

These words gave him new life; hope 
unbound the fetters of his tongue and be- 
stowed upon his wild, long-hidden wish a 
yoice, It could not be wrong to utter it 
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now, when she, whom it most concerned, 
urged him on; when, after wealth and 
love had been been laid at her feet she 
had rejected them to return to him; when 
it was so plainly his duty to be frank with 
her own frank nature; under such cir- 
eumstances any tribunal would absolve 
him from his vow; the words could not 
harm her, mere words which she had 
promised she would not be offended at, 
and after all, he had himself proposed 
the worst thing that could befall him, she 
could but leave him, she could not deprive 
him of the privilege of still loving her 
memory after she had departed from him 
forever. 

“Then, Sybil,” he said, “I will trust 
that large, generous heart, and rest my 
cause upon its wide, extended love—I 
could only be happy were you mine, were 
you my wife. Would you, could you be 
a blind man’s wife? Never; let us end 
this mockery; come.” 

He turned from her as though to enter 
the cottage door, but she stood between 
him and it, and arrested his steps. 

“I have come,” she said, detaining 
him, “ but not to leave this pleasant porch 
just yet; stop and listen to me, I have 
come to tell you that I knew it could be 
found, the love that would satisfy me, that 
I would turn from the whole world to 
guide you, that our love is equal, that I 
will be your wife, Richard. May I call 
you Richard now?” 

With a glad cry of joy he caught her 
to his breast; the wish for sight was still- 
ed; content was he to be in his darkened 
world, since her voice, with all its wealth 
of tenderness, whispered to him that he 
was beloved, and there beneath the stars 
he told her that he was resigned even to 
his life-affliction, his blindness. 


“Life, when least expected, burst in blos- 
som, 

Music became the measure of his hours, 

His paths were paths of flowers.” 


Nore.—The author of this work deems it 
necessary to say that the reader will finda 
striking coincidence between the following 
chapterand one in the recent novel of “John 
Halifax.” It was, however, written long 
before “ John Halifax” was published. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Thou lamb in Chilchood’s field astray ! 
Whence camest thou ? what angel bore 
Thee past so many a fairer shore 

Of guarding love and guidance mild, 
To drop thee on this barren wild ? 


Bayard Taylor. 


Blest Infancy! 

That from thy precious shore of hidden 
wealth, 

Can’st lavish gifts as boundless, when com- 
pared 

To the world’s hollow pleasures, as a 
beam 

Is to the mote that flits along its path. 

Mary Lee. 


So changeable was Isabel’s April-like 
temperament that she was glad to hear 
of her brother’s happiness. She wrote 
hima long letter making a full confession 
of her participation in Sybil’s engage- 
ment to Albert ; so touching and contrite 
was it, she asked for forgiveness so hum- 
bly, that it was granted at once, and Ver- 
non accepted an invitation which she 
urged upon him, to come at once to the 
city, and to be married under Mr. Clay- 
ton’s roof. 

They went, and it is enough for the 
development of our story to say, without 
describing Isabel’s kindness, or Mr. Clay- 
ton’s welcome, the beauty of the bride’s 
trousseau or the glorious sunshine which 
marked the happy day, that they were 
married, and that a benediction from God 
was never asked upon more congenial 
and loving hearts. 


Another event of importance was about 
to transpire at Mr. Clayton’s. Isabel’s 
earnest prayer had at last been granted 
and God had given her the promise of a 
little child; something to love; an heir 
to all the wealth so carefully hoarded, ex- 
cept where selfish gratification was con- 
cerned; a sunbeam to light up those 
lonely rooms, a young voice to draw her 
homeward and to keep her satisfied 
there. 

To Clayton this promise was one of ex- 
¢raordinary moment, and his pride and 
joy showed itself in increased tenderness 
towards Isabel and in extravagant prep- 
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arations for the little stranger. What 
wealth could buy was to be laid at its 
feet—the finest lawns would scarcely be 
soft enough to enfold its delicate limbs, 
and the laces and embroideries ordered 
for its wardrobe were curiosities in them- 
selves, from their richness and costliness. 
Then its eyes were to open upon every 
thing that was beautiful and exqui- 
site, and as it grew in years all that was 
beautiful in art and nature was to min- 
ister to its tastes, Gorgeous canopies 
threaded with gold hung over the elabo- 
rate cradle, and precious salvers and vases 
stood ready for the infant’s use. Nor 
was he content with merely providing for 
the present wants of the child, but a so 
called ‘‘nursery” was fitted up with an 
extravagance which was almost sinful. 
Rare pictures which a child might under- 
stand, stories told by skilful artists’ 
hands, lined the walls; curious toys lay 
strewed about like the bijowlerie in a 
drawing-room ; silver and gold were man- 
ufactured into playthings, and musical 
instruments mimicked with exquisite skill 
and precision into miniature toys. So 
talked of was this extraordinary outlay 
of money, this unusual prodigality, that 
it was considered a privilege among the 
friends of the Clayton’s circle to gain ad- 
mittance to this room, set apart from all 
others, in order to boast of having seen 
the rare curiosities which it contained. 


Poor, unconscious babe, how little it 
would need or appreciate this display of 
magnificence ! 


At length the day and the hour ar- 
rived, and the promise of the Spring, a 
child, lay slumbering upon its mother’s 
breast,— 


With her hands, soft, white and slender, 
And her red lips full and tender, 

And her breathing, like the motion 
Which the waves of calmest ocean 

In their peaceful throbbings keep. 


There was stillness in the household, but 
how different from the silence of a house 
that death has visited! Every foot-fall 
was noiseless, but every lip was smiling ; 
every voice whispered, but each whisper 
was a note of joy. 


!L.of C. 
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Robert Clayton hung over his new-born 
treasure and his lovely wife with a heart 
filled with pride and gratitude. His wor- 
ship of the beautiful was never more 
fully called out than then, for the mother 
and child were perfect in form and fea- 
ture. Nor was he disappointed in the 
sex of the infant, for Isabel had most 
wished for a little girl to be her compan- 
ion in the long hours when he was ab- 
sent, and moreover there was something 
akin to royalty in the idea of giving 
away a daughter who could boast of the 
wealth of princes, 

As day by day passed, the child grew 
in beauty; a serene, patient face was 
hers, with the calm loveliness which we 
see upon the pictured face of the infant 
Samuel. 

Isabel’s countenance was like the day, 
radiant, brilliant and smiling; with a 
light upon it which was not borrowed 
from without, but which emanated from 
a heart ever carelessly happy ;—the 
child’s resembled moonlight rather, with 
its deep, solemn shadows, its unfathoma- 
ble mysteries, a face leaving in the mind 
a memory which vibrated between a smile 
and a sigh. 

Time unrolled his mystic scroll of 
hours, and still the infant developed be- 
neath her parents’ fond and watchful 
eyes. First came the realizing sense that 
she was startled by sounds, next, that her 
hearing was singularly acute, that she 
was sensitive to the slightest touch, and 
that her lungs were strong and powerful. 
Each new unfolding of that young and 
wonderful life, each leaf opening in the 
curious mechanism of that living flower, 
was a source of inexpressible joy and in- 
terest to Clayton and Isabel. Sometimes 
they hung over her as she lay sleeping, 
weaving plans for her future in whispers, 
for fear thata louder tone might awake 
her peaceful slumbers, or commenting 
upon her features, her soft wavy hair, or 
the dimples that covered 


“ Those crossed hands upon her breast,” 


those tiny hands, crossed unconsciously, 
as though in prayer. 

And yet with still more tenderness 
when she awoke did they guard their lit- 
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tle treasure from evils real and imagina- 
ry, from a ray of light let unguardedly 
into the room, from a draught of air, or 
a sudden and unexpected noise. 


Vernon’s old friend and physician, Dr. 
Bailey, was in close attendance upon Isa- 
bel and her child, and her manner to him 
was softened when compared with the 
haughty, careless air with which she had 
met him at the door of her brother’s 
room and heard the intelligence of his 
doom of perpetual blindness. She had 
learned to be accustomed to his brusque 
yet honest manner; each day, too, he 
appeared to her more gentle and conside- 
rate, and moreover intensely interested 
in the new-born babe, while his step, 
which was once like the foot-fall of a 
giant, was now echoless, and his voice 
tenderer to her, it seemed, in his daily 
inquiries concerning the infant and her- 
self. But Isabel might have been mista- 


ken in the new opinion which she was’ 


forming concerning her rough but skilful 
physician, for all the world was bright to 
her now, and every one in it a miracle of 
perfection, so surely does happiness col- 
our the atmosphere of those who look at 
life through its medium. 


It is true, however, that Dr. Bailey 
showed a peculiar interest in the infant 
under his charge, more perhaps than was 
needed in the case of one who, in sick- 
room phrase, was “doing well.” It was 
true, too, that one day after hanging over 
it in silence for some time, and when he 
had taken his departure and had de- 
scended one flight of stairs, he turned as 
though to retrace his steps, pausing irres- 
olutely, while a strange expression of in- 
decision passed over his face. Then it 
could not have been doubted, had any 
one heard them, that the words which he 
uttered related to the group which he had 
just left. Full of.mystery they were, and 
yet they were said by one who despised 
mystery, and prided himself upon ever 
speaking the naked truth : 

“ Not yet, they cannot bear it yet, 
and perhaps after all I may be in the 
ewrong.”’ 


But the next day decided Dr. Bailey 
not to withhold the communication, what- 
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ever it might be, from Robert Clayton 
and his wife. 

“Nurse, bring the child hither,” said 
he abruptly, as he steod by a window and 
unclosed the darkened blinds. 

The child was brought just from its 
morning toilette, fresh as a rain-bright- 
ened flower, and as pure, its long embroi- 
dered dress sweeping the floor, and soft 
laces hanging about its tiny form. 

Isabel uttered an exclamation of re- 
monstrance : 

“Oh, do not take it there,” she said, 
“that bright glare of light has weakened 
even my strong eyes, and how can her 
feeble sight bear its glare !”’ 

“It is necessary, madam,” was all the 
reply the physician vouchsafed. 

Then he took the infant in his arms and 
having sent the nurse away upon some 
trivial message to his servant, turned from 
Isabel so that the curtains might inter- 
vene between them as she lay anxiously 
watching him, and gave his whole atten- 
tion to the child. First he exposed her 
tender eyes to the bright glare of the 
morning sun, and peered anxiously down 
into her face ; then he forced the lids far 
away from the ball of the eye, until the 
whole sensitive surface lay exposed, the 
child screaming in the mean time with 
pain from his rough and cruel treat- 
ment. 

But it was necessary. 

Then a deep shade of anxiety crossed 
his face. Involuntarily the hard, unfeel- 
ing man, as Isabel thought him, drew the 
infant to his breast, uttered some pitying 
exclamation in a voice as gentle as a wo- 
man’s, and then returned her to her 
nurse’s arms. ; 

In the evening following that day, Dr. 
Bailey paid an unexpected and unusual 
call upon his patient. Hitherto his visits 
had been before candle-light, but on this 
occasion it was fully dark. 

He was one of those physicians, not 
uncommon in the class of doctors of 
medicine, who thought first in their pro- 
fession; sought after and patronized, have 
none of the drawing-room manners of 
the more polished members of the frater- 
nity who study sick-room words and 
phrases, and gild their pills, if possible, 
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while administering them, advising even 
a dying man, through a trick of courtesy, 
to hope for life and restoration to health. 
Dr. Bailey was none of these; a little 
more blandness in tone and manner would 
have improved him—/e only thought of 
his patient and how to cure him; his 
step was not always soft and measured, 
nor his words silvery; sometimes even 
the sanctity of the quiet of a sick room 
did not prevent him from uttering an ex- 
pletive so strong that it might have been 
construed into an oath, and when death 
was hovering over a patient and waiting 
for his prey, he told him so, nor cheated 
him into the belief that the means used 
merely to soften his passage to the grave, 
might yet restore him to health once 
more. 

Such was the man who entered Isabel 
Clayton’s chamber, well meaning and 
skilful, but rough and abrupt in the ex- 
treme. He was there to do his duty, and 
he performed it without calculating how 
the blow could be made to descend most 
gently. 

A pretty group met his eye as he en- 
tered. The happy mother was sitting up 
for the first time, enveloped in cashmeres 
and half buried in an easy chair of pon- 
derous dimensions. How lovely she was 
with that conscious feeling of importance, 
the sweet motherly air which showed it- 
self in every movement, the subdued tone 
of her voice and the chastened expression 
of her eyes, which were turned ever upon 
the calm face of her child! 

Opposite to her sat Vernon and Sybil, 
very, very near each other. Le loved to 
feel her breath upon his cheek, he loved 
to know that she was by his side, now 
that she was his own, and playfully would 
tell her, while he clasped her hand within 
his, that he wished to assure himself of 
the presence of his good angel lest her 
sky-sisters, taking advantage of his blind- 
ness, might spirit her away. 

Close to Isabel, so close that she might 
watch that her treasure did not fall from 
his awkward arms, Clayton was seated, 
holding the child, and speaking to it ina 
language which was intelligible only to 
himself; he was evidently improving in 
the arts of the nursery, and had actually 
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lulled the infant to sleep with a cradle- 
like motion and some ambitious attempts 
at a lullaby, which seemed to be a great 
source of amusement to the rest of the 
circle; while in the distance was the 
nurse, fast asleep, it is true, but as much 
alive to the interest of the child as if she 
were awake and holding her in her 
arms, 

It was not cold, and merely a few em- 
bers glowed upon the hearth, as the 
nurse said, “to take the dampness from 
the air.” 

It would be difficult to conceive of a 
happier group; there seemed to be no 
shade in the picture, if we may except 
Vernon’s blindness ; and if life is judged 
by contrast, it might be said that he was 
happier far than all! 

As we have said, the grouping was one 
to charm alooker-on ; the sweet domestic 
quiet, together with the surroundings, 
the bouquet of rare flowers gracing the 
stand, the silken draperies, the luxurious 
lounges, the fair mother, the helpless in- 
fant, which toll at once why they were 
thus gathered there: and Dr. Bailey 
should have smiled when he entered, but 
he frowned rather, at that light-hearted 
assemblage. Let us do him the justice 
to say that he brought the frown with 
him; it emanated from his own inward 
self; like the reed which bends when it 
is held over an unseen stream of water, 
so the frown showed the state of the phy- 
sician’s heart; any one might have told 
that it was an index, and that all was 
not peaceful within. 

“A family party?” asked he, looking 
around. 

“Strictly,” said Clayton smiling,— 
“where no one but yourself would find 
a welcome.” 

“So much the better,” growled Dr. 
Bailey; “nurse, light the gas.” 

“We have not lit it yet,” said Isabel 
timidly, ‘they tell me that the eyes of in- 
fants are very weak.” 

Dr. Bailey scarcely regarded Isabel’s 
remark, and nodded to the nurse, who 
was one of those functionaries that think 
physicians are commissioned angels, and 
can never do wrong; so she obeyed his 
order forthwith. 
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Isabel glanced at the infant, who luck- 
ily was sleeping, peacefully still, and 
then shaded her own eyes from the sud- 
den blaze of light, thinking that though 
the doctor was very cruel, he was doing 
something which was common and neces- 
sary, while Clayton and Sybil drew back 
blinded by the sudden accession of light, 

“T only needed this test before I spoke 
out,” said Dr. Bailey; ‘‘ here, give me 
the child.” 

Clayton, knowing that he was experi- 
enced and skilful, gave up the child, 
though quite at a loss to imagine what he 
meant to do. The light was certainly too 
strong to be let suddenly into that long, 
darkened room, but who would dare to 
doubt Dr. Bailey’s knowledge in almost 
every branch of his profession! The only 
individual who seemed to take in a full 
meaning of what was passing, was, 
strange to say, Vernon, to whom Sybil 
was relating what transpired in the scene 
before her in whispers. 

“Another!” was all that he said, and 
Sybil understood too well a few minutes 
later the significance of the word. 

The little head of the sleeping child 
lay helplessly against the physician’s 
rough coat, encircled by his arm. Sud- 
denly he dashed some cold water that 
stood near into her face, and she awoke 
immediately under the bright stream of 
light. 

She did not cry, she did not moan; 
calmly she looked upward, never flinch- 
ing, never winking as she lay. Dr. Bai- 
ley raised her nearer and nearer to the 
flame, turned the screw and let out each 
burner to its full capacity, passed his 
hand rapidly to and fro over the child’s 
eyes, then turning towards the wonder- 
ing group who were slowly understand- 
ing the meaning of that fearful panto- 
mine, he laid her once more in‘ her fath- 
er’s arms, and looking into his face said, 
with a rough voice, though a tear trem- 
bled in his eye: 

_ “ Mr. Clayton, your child is blind !”’ 

The physician departed and came again 
and again, but never more did he open 
the door upon a group so smilingly happy 
as that which greeted him ere they had 
learned the truth which he had come to 
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tell, and which turned the note of glad- 
ness into a sorrowful wail of disappoint- 
ment and despair. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


I planted in my heart one seed of love, 

Watered with tears and watched with 
sleepless care, 

It grew, and when I looked that it should 
prove 

A gracious tree, and blessed harvests bear. 

Blossom nor fruit was there to crown my 
pain, 

Tears, cares, and labour all had been in 
vain, 

And yet I dare not pluck it from my heart, 

Lest, with the deep struck root my life 
depart. 


From the Italian—Mnrs. F. K. Butirr. 


Many years have passed since Sybil 
first looked upon the calm picture of 
Evening. She has it near her still, and 
though she is surrounded by works of 
more urtistic merit, and paintings done 


by those who bear the names of the 
great, still does this undying memory of 
her youth combine to shed the steady 
light of peace around it, a peace, ah, how 
unlike the life of the self-exiled artist by 
whom it was executed ! 

Albert Linwood never expected to find 
peace, nor did he attempt to look for it; 
his lot was that of aman who, having 
one great, all absorbing passion, and 
being disappointed in its fulfilment and 
fruition, accepts his destiny as an inheri- 
tor of sorrow, and uncomplainingly loves 
on. 

Once Art with him was the chief object 
of his existence, but now it was only se- 
condary, he used it as a méans, not an 
end, and so far as it helped him some- 
what to forget the gloomier points of his 
fate, so far as it kept him from utter de- 
spair, he was grateful to it—no farther. 

He had won fame and wealth, and still 
he wrought mechanically upon the can- 
vass, apparently as though life depended 
upon his efforts. Men pointed him out 
to young aspiring artists as an example 
of pérseverance worthy of imitation; 
women wondered at his cold reserve 
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which rendered him averse to society, 
and, avoiding all overtures to a more 
social life, still he toiled on. His 
studio was not an object of interest to 
visitors, for his pictures were always 
spoken for before hand, and were sent 
away as soon as they were completed, 
and would the curious endeavour to 
obtain a glimpse of his painting-room, 
nothing would be seen there but the ab- 
sorbed artist, intent upon his last order, 
and toiling with feverish impatience to 
finish it that he might begin upon another 
still. 

There were hours, however, when his 
closed dodrs refused admittance to all— 
when the past, too strong for him, would 
come and wrest from him his self- 
control, and he would abandon himself to 
thoughts which soothed him in propor- 
tion as he could cheat himself by making 
them real. It was at such times as these, 
that drawing from a curtained recess, an 
easel upon which stood an unfinished 
picture, he would linger over it with 
touching fondness, occasionally adding a 
line which his memory recalled, until 
weariness or hunger called him away 
from the sweet, smiling eyes which 
seemed almost real in their tender, hu- 
man expression, And this was to him 
the all of positive pleasure that his life 
contained. 

Italy, where he had taken up his 
abode, is proverbially a cradle for the 
world-worn, the weary, the solitary, for 
beneath her sunny skies, and in contem- 
plation of her natural and artistic beau- 
ties, the restless soul should be rocked, 
if any where upon earth, into calm re- 
pose, but Linwood courted its fascina- 
tions in vain. 

Sometimes in her cypress groves, with 
clustering vines around him and the vale 
of the Appenines before him, he would 
forget for a while his own peculiar sor- 
row, the sorrow of life-loneliness, in the 
sweet fancy that she, his Sybil, was by 
his side ; or when roaming above Fiésole, 
in reality alone, but in thought always 
accompanied by another, with the sense 
of the divine influence of the beautiful 
as he gazed upon jewelled Florence in 
the burnished setting of the glistening 
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Arno, he could not separate that delight- 
ful emotion from the idea that she like- 
wise, standing by his side, though invisi- 
ble, shared with him the transient hap- 
piness of a joyful feeling. 

Men sometimes wondered at the rapt 
and absent demeanor of the successful 
artist; he sought no companionships, but 
seemed to be all sufficient for himself or 
to carry about with him a presence from 
which he cared not to be separated, more 
especially since he was seen one day, 
when in the Tribune at Florence, while 
gazing at a beautiful picture, to turn to 
an imagining being at his side saying, 
softly —‘“ her smile is yours, dear Sybil.” 

Linwood loved with the soul of an 
artist, loved as those do upon whom God 
has written the word, “gifted.” As 
some men prize their gold, their repu- 
tation, their honour, Linwood. idolized 
Sybil. She was a part of his life, and 
failing to obtain such a blessing as her 
constant presence, he held her sacred in 
his memory. 

But the time came whgn this ideal ex- 
istence, this life of thought must wear 
out the body upon which it acted. His 
frame, never a very robust one, and pre- 
disposed by his unequal, sedentary habits 
to weakness, gradually gave way. Slowly 
came the decline, not even laying him 
prostrate in the prime of youth, but 
waiting till middle-age ere the final 
blow was given. His step was not so 
elastic, nor his hair so richly waving as 
of yore, when death came softly and took 
him from his life of dreams, whose ro- 
mance he carried with hima even to the 
grave, 

He had long since finished the myste- 
rious picture, the Memory upon which he 
had so lovingly wrought, and when he 
found that his fast departing strength 
made him a prisoner even upon his couch, 
he had it hung where he might see it 
ever, and but part with its.pitying gaze 
in death. Linwood knew that he must 
die, but the change which he saw clearly 
must come, had no terrors for him. He 
had lived, he hoped, a good life, perhaps 
a selfish one as regarded that all absorb- 
ing thought of Sybil, but God would for- 
give him, he said, for that. He had 
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used much of his wealth to benefit others, 
particularly poor and struggling artists 
who were industriously toiling upward, 
and to Heaven he had committed his soul, 
thus fulfilling the two chief command- 
ments towards God and his neighbour. 
Next to God came his devotion to Sybil, 
to her memory had he dedicated himself, 
and to do no act upon which her pure 
eyes could have looked forbiddingly, had 
been the guiding star of his life. 

He was dying, at length; he felt it, he 
knew it by many signs which he had 
accustomed himself to look upon calmly, 
and he sent for persons to whom to in- 
trust his last wishes. His bequest was a 
simple one, and soon reached her for 
whom alone it was intended. It merely 
said, ‘As I have lived, so do I die, 
Sybil’s. All that is mine is hers. God 
keep her. Farewell.” 

As long as his eyes recognized any 
thing, indeed until they finally closed in 
death, he requested that the picture 
which always hung in his sight, should 
retain its place,and then, when all was 
over, that it might be forwarded to Ver- 
non Grove with his bequest. This, his 
last wish, was religiously attended to, 
and even in the final struggle his eyes 
were turned lovingly upon it, and his 
lips still whispered that cherished name. 

One evening, some weeks after this 
event, the inmates of Vernon Grove hung 
with sorrowing hearts over a package 
which had just been forwarded to them 
from Italy, and Vernon knew, ere it was 
unsealed, that it brought intelligence of 
his artist frien’. No letter had passed 
between them but one from Vernon, and 
Linwood’s reply. The first was an ear- 
nést appeal from Vernon to induce the 
artist to return and be to himself and 
Sybil even as a brother. The answer 
was sorrowful but firm, wishing them 
every happiness, desiring them to forget 
his existence, and to leave him to himself 
in his self-banishment. 

Sybil’s tears could not be repressed as 
she read the new testimony of his con- 
stancy and thought of the noble and 
generous heart that lay in its last sleep 
in a foreign land, and still more was she 
affected by that picture of herself, which 
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was a master-piece of painting, and as a 
likeness truly a faithful memory. Nor 
was Vernon less touched by this instance 
of the purity and constancy of his friend’s 
attachment to Sybil, and he let her weep 
on unrestrained, deeming her tears a 
fitting tribute to one who had so loved 
and suffered. 

Eventually the picture was placed in a 
curtained niche as something sacred, a 
Memory too holy to be exhibited to care- 
less eyes, and even the little children 
drew the covering reverently aside, and 
whispered softly to each other that the 
hand that had painted it was still in 
death, and that it was so prized and 
cared for, because the artist who had 
executed it had lived and died in sorrow 
alone. 


CHAPTER XXX, 


When first, beloved, in vanished hours 
The blind man sought thy love to gain, 
They said thy cheek was bright as flowers 
New freshened by the summer rain. 
They said thy movements, swift yet soft, 
Were such as make the winged dove 
Seem, as it gently soars aloft, 
The image of repose and love. 
And still beloved, till life grows. cold, 
We'll wander ’neath a genial sky, 
And only know that we are old 
By counting happy years gone by : 
For thou to me art still as fair 
As when those happy years began,— 
When first thou cam’st to soothe and share 
The sorrows of a sightless man. 
Mrs. Norton. 


The course of our narrative brings us 
once more to a winter’s evening at Ver- 


non Grove. At the time of which we 
are writing, the building in which Sybil 
passed her youth was no longer visible, 
for after the destructive fire that had oc- 
curred there, it had been rebuilt with nu- 
merous modern improvements, making it 
the very model of a household whose 
chief characteristic was its air of luxu- 
rious comfort and elegance. 

The inmates were sitting before a 
glowing wood fire, for Vernon loved, 
since he could not behold the blaze, to 
hear the hissing of the sap, the crackling 
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of the dry logs, and the cheerful bustle 
and activity accompanying the piling on 
of fresh fuel; he liked to know that the 
smoke curled up in graceful volumes, and 
it rejoiced him to listen to the children’s 
prattle as they traced pictures in the 
changing embers while they brightened 
or faded, or counted the sparks in busy 
glee. There was something like busy 
life in his home fireside, in contrast with 
the silent, steady heat of his sister’s 
hearth, where the unbroken monotony 
was only interrupted by the harsh, un- 
welcome sound of the crash of coal as 
the grate was replenished. The first 
soothed him, the other made him restless 
and impatient, 

*“‘ Sybil,” said he to his wife, who sat 
near him, ‘ since this sweet hour has re- 
turned to us again, this hour consecrated 
to heart-converse, tell me, as you do ever 
at twilight, exactly what is passing 
around us now; it seems to me that I can 
better follow you in all your avocations 
during the remainder of this evening.” 

She whom he addressed was a lovely 
impersonation of a happy wife and 
mother, her brow unshaded by care, and 
her eyes wearing that beaming look of 
contentment, which humanity, even with 
its birth-right of sorrow, sometimes, spite 
of sorrow wears. She was our Sybil of 
old, save that her form was rounder, and 
though from her step had departed some- 
what of its lightness, the quiet dignity 
which pervaded every movement made 
up for that lost grace of extreme youth. 

“Would you have me tell the story as 
usual, in my own way, Richard, or would 
you prefer the more stately measure of 
the rounded periods which one sees in 
print?” 

‘Tell me it as you choose; I never tire 
of listening to you.” 

That earnest tone of truth, though said 
with the smallest possible degree of gal- 
lantry, told at once that all the romance 
of love still lingered about them, and the 
soft blush which it brought to Sybil’s 
face indicated plainly that a kind word 
from him, was still prized beyond any 
thing that the rest.of the world might say. 

“Well,” she answered, “as the books 
say,—It is a cold and stormy night; the 
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rain descends in torrents ; the inmates of 
a certain pleasant room in a certain 
pleasant home, feel neither the rain nor 
the cold, for God has given them a good 
shelter for their heads. Upon the hearth 
glows a brilliant fire, illaumining without 
lamp-light, the remotest corner of the 
apartment. Not that the room is very 
large, but it is just the size for comfort. 
A rich carpet, upon which crimson flow- 
ers predominate, covers the floor, and 
crimson curtains shade the windows, shut- 
ting out the dreariness of the night, yet, 
not quite shutting in the comfort, for the 
passer-by, should there be any, would 
say, how pleasant it must be within. 
There are sofas, and couches and lounges 
enough, and straight-backed chairs for 
people who are opposed to modern inno- 
vations, are scattered about: there is a 
small book-case on one side of the room, 
where Italian sages stand side by side 
with a questionable looking Mother 
Goose, and where, lying irreverently 
upon the back of the immortal Homer’s 
works, reclines a certain unsatisfied 
Jack Horner bound in indestructible 
cloth! Then in one corner of the room, 
upon which are written the invisible let- 
tets, ‘Sacred to the Children’ are a 
Noah’s Ark and a box of ninepins, 
while in niches opposite are busts of 
Shakspeare and Dante, too much regard- 
ed as household gods to be sent into 
banishment in the best parlour. Besides 
these, there is a round table upon which 
stand a basket of delicate needle-work, a 
book with a mark between the leaves, 
and a child’s porcelain slate. Near the 
fire sits a man, a noble man, forsooth, 
with a high, white brow, upon which in; 
tellect is written; his dark hair is mixed 
with silver, a token that he has met and 
walked with trouble, yet there is such a 
look of content upon his face, his form is 
so unbent, his whole aspect so strikingly 
superior to that of other men—” 

“Sybil, shut your imaginary book at 
once.” 

‘“‘ By no means; let me tell my story 
without interruption,—so strikingly su- 
perior to that of other men, that one 
wonders where and when he met with and 
walked with trouble.” 
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“ You forget his blindness,” 

*‘ No, we, the book-makers, do not for- 
get his blindness, but if it makes no dif- 
ference to him, it makes none whatever 
to us; we, rather are drawn to him the 
more, for this very fact.” 

Her voice was toned to unutterable 
tenderness as she said these last words, 
and Vernon half arose as though to clasp 
his arms around her, but she playfully 
told him to be seated, and not interrupt 
the narrative as it was not nearly com- 
pleted. 

“Just opposite to the last mentioned 
individual,” she continued, “‘ is a woman 
who loves him, and who loved him even 
before she knew it herself for years and 
years; she was fair once they say, and 
may be so now, but the knowledge of it 
only affects her as far as it enables her to 
see with what a gratified look, he, of the 
easy chair yonder, hears that she is 
pleasant to look upon—for she only lives 
for him and his,” 

Again Vernon’s arms were unclasped, 

while he uttered a beseeching “come, 
Sybil,” but again she requested him with 
a dignity worthy of another Fadladeen to 
be quiet and hear the conclusion. 
» “To proceed ;—on the floor, in a véty 
undignified posture, I am sorry to say, 
with his head turned towards the fire, 
and holding up a book of pictures to the 
light, lies the household pet, a boy re- 
sembling him of the superb presence be- 
fore mentioned, as a secondary rainbow 
resembles the first. His marked thirst 
for knowledge bespeaks an intelligence 
beyond his years, and gives promise of a 
distinguished career. As he numbers to- 
day his third year, he is privileged to re- 
tain his recumbent posture, until broken 
from his dream of distinction by the en- 
trance of his nurse, who will presently 
appear to put him ingloriously to bed.” 

A bright smile which was beautiful to 
behold flitted over the face of the blind 
man, He was proud, and justly so, of 
his boy, whom Sybil had so playfully de- 
scribed. 

“ Just before the fire,” continued Sybil, 
“sits Ruth, the daughter of the house, 
gazing in deep thought into the glowing 
embers as though she were reading a more 
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interesting story there than that told by 
her lady mother. Her eyes are blue, the 
image of the maternal eyes, save that 
their azure is a thought deeper, but she 
has her father’s dark, wavy hair; at this 
moment Ruth is in a reverie so profound, 
that not even the mention of her name 
can rouse her from her dreamy state.” 

“Of what are you thinking Ruth?” 
said Vernon, this time interrupting Sybil 
unrebuked. 

The child, thus aroused, answered, but 
before we hear the sound of her voice, 
we, the writer and reader, must pause 
awhile over her briefly told history. 

Ruth Vernon was a thoughtful crea- 
ture, and being six years older than her 
little brother, she was the self-constitut- 
ed guardian of the child. Llaving no 
companions but her father and mother, 
she had learned the trick of dignity, and 
in their quiet country home was already 
advanced to offices of trust in the house- 
hold. Her sober demeanor had early 
rendered her an acceptable guide to her 
father, and she would sit for hours lis- 
tening to the conversation of her parents, 
with an absorbing interest which seemed 
strange to those who did not know her 
peculiar bent of character, and the cir- 
cumstances in which she had been placed. 

There was one being in the world to 
whose happiness she was almost neces- 
sary, and this was the blind child of 
Robert and Isabel Clayton, and although 
her parents missed her sadly in her ab- 
sence, they often sacrificed their own 
feelings to the comfort of her poor afflict- 
ed cousin, and allowed Ruth to make 
stated visits to the city. From one of 
these visits she had just returned when 
Sybil was so playfully describing the in- 
mates of Vernon Grove. 

There was a close sympathy between 
the cousins, arising partly from the fact 
that Ruth understood, from long attend- 
ance upon her father, the peculiar habits 
of the blind, and knew better how to in- 
terest and amuse her than any other of 
her young companions; and Eva soon 
learned to recognize her step and rushed 
to meet her when she heard her voice. 
Another reason, perhaps, for this grow- 
ing attachment was, that to her to 
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whom toys were useless, books became 
doubly dear, and Ruth never wearied of 
reading volume after volume to the at- 
tentive and interested child. 

The household at Mr. Clayton’s luxu- 
rious home is a changed one since last 
we saw it, each and all feeling the im- 
press of the blind child’s gentle and 
lovely character. God sometimes seems 
to create mortals who are almost sinless 
from birth, rare instances of inborn good- 
ness as an example for us to copy, and 
nearly angelic was Eva’s patient endur- 
ance of her peculiar trials. Isabel’s un- 
reflecting and selfish character had be- 
come changed under her gentle influence, 
and she had learned to love her blind 
child with a passionate fondness which 
we often see in mothers whose children 
are deformed or diseased. The gaiety of 
the outer world was now to her only as 
a remembered dream, and to devise plans 
for Eva’s amusement, to gaze for hours 
upon her singular beauty, and to wonder 
what would be her destiny in the long 
years of the future, was ‘her sole occupa- 
tion. Gradually, however, as the child 
increased in years, the character of Isa- 
bel’s care became changed. A tutor was 
employed who devoted himself to Eva 
in order that she might learn the alpha- 
bet of the blind, and every little tale 
which she read herself or listened to, 
seemed to the reflecting child to point to 
some moral which was especially ad- 
dressed to herself. From this came a 
longing to be useful, and Isabel was 
gradually forced to become a party to her 
plans for clothing and feeding the hun- 
gry poor, while Eva never seemed hap- 
pier than when, with her eyes darkened 
alike to the beauty of heaven and earth, 
she visited with her mother the abodes of 
poverty and wretchedness, until at last 
the latter became interested herself in 
their cause, and learned to minjster with 
judgment to their wants. 

When the blow first fell upon Clayton, 
the terrible truth that the child was 
blind, that he, the fastidious worshipper 
of only what was perfect and unblem- 
ished in creation, was the victim of so 
terrible a judgment, he was like one be- 
reft of his senses, cursing his destiny 
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and finding fault even with Providence 
for this unthought-of affliction. He or- 
dered all the bright and costly prepara- 
tions which had been made for the child 
to be taken away; he seldom invited a 
guest to cross his threshold, and the house 
was as silent as though in readiness for 
some funeral rite, while the disappointed 
man shut himself up in the solitude of 
his own apartment as though mourning 
the dead. But such an utter abandon- 
ment to selfish grief could not continue 
forever,—he merged into the business 
man, the man of the world once more; 
walked out with a proud air among his 
associates, and tried with renewed efforts 
to live down his terrible affliction. Deeper 
and deeper he plunged into business, for- 
getting in the day his peculiar trials, but 
the night came when he turned to that 
gloomy home and to the conviction that 
he must remember. 


And the child won even him at last. 
God seemed to have sent her as a mes- 
senger to soften his heart, to turn him 
from self-worship, and to teach him to 
live for others. | 


As long as the nursery regime was in 
existence, Clayton could easily shun the 
presence of his child, and he avoided her 
as a sight which gave him inexpressible 
pain, so different was she from other 
children, so helpless and yet so uncom- 
plaining, but when that time had passed, 
and when those sweet. lips had learned 
that precious word “father,” and the 
little arms wound themselves caressingly 
around her mother’s neck, while she ask- 
ed coaxingly to be taken into the absent 
one’s presence, Isabel ventured. to bring 
the unconscious offender into that father’s 
sight. 

Clayton was a hard man, wasting none 
of his sympathies upon objects of com- 
passion, and at first he turned away from 
that angel-like face, and busying himself 
with books and papers pretended not to 
see her pretty ways ; but children are ob- 
trusive and persevering, and this child 
soon learned to know when another was 
in the room beside that gentle mother, 
and climbing around his knees or leaning 
her sweet face against him as she sat at 
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his feet, she at last won him from his 
books to watch her. 

One day,—it was a marked day in that 
household,—Isabel went from the room 
where they were, and left Clayton and 
his child together. Eva, then three 
years old, and somewhat accustomed to 
localities, after grouping about in vain 
for her mother, suddenly turned to Clay- 
ton as he sat regarding her simply to see 
what she would do next, and extending 
her arms cried out, as if beseeching pro- 
tection in that one, all-prevailing burden 
of prayer, “ father!” It was a sound 
strangely matured for those infant lips, 
but it had become familiar by being the 
daily and hourly lesson of her mother. 
From that instant the man’s whole na- 
ture turned to love and pity, and raising 
the little one in his arms, he soothed her 
with gentle words and caresses until she 
fell back asleep upon his shoulder. 

After that period the father and child 
were as one. Clayton became a child 
once more for her sake, and constituted 
himself her guardian, her companion, 
her friend. ‘To Isabel, towards whom in 
the violence of his grief and disappoint- 
ment he had been cold and unloving, he 
returned once more to what he had ever 
been before that episode in their hither- 
to calm life, and a smile came once more 
to her lips and colour to her faded cheek. 
No longer endeavouring to find in the 
excitements of business a compensation 
for his want of interest in his home, he 
longed for the day to end which would 
bring him into the presence of those 
two who awaited him, and with some 
fresh contrivance to amuse the helpless 
one, some new budget of simple books, 
would he meet their words of loving wel- 
come. 

And thus Clayton felt himself a chang- 
ed man; he had another object besides 
the accumulation of wealth and show, 
nor was that wealth and show apprecia- 
ted by those who loved him and whom 
he loved so tenderly. The one had over- 
come her passion for display, the other 
had never seen the brilliant appendages 
which surrounded her, and it mattered 
little in her estimation whether glitter- 
ing jewels clasped her arms and decked 
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her bosom, or if they were unadorned in 
their own graceful simplicity. Gently 
was he led on from one act of forbearance 
to another, and earnestly did he try to 
hide his faults of character from his 
child, for she had an ideal in her mind 
of what he was, and it became his aim 
to live up to it, and in so trying, it is 
not to be wondered at that he was suc- 
cessful. 

We each have a mission assigned to us 
in our pilgrimage if we would but view 
the purposes of life aright, and it was 
hers to improve his character, simply 
by the example which unconsciously she 
set. 

Dr. Bailey himself was no oculist, but 
not long after Eva’s birth he brought 
with him a friend who was one, to pro- 
nounce upon the case, and from a few 
words which he had said, scarcely 
intended, however, to give her parents 
hope for any change in the child’s condi- 
tion, Clayton never entirely relinquished 
the idea that sight might eventually be 
hers. . 

“In the course of years, when she can 
nerve herself to bear the trial,” said the 
oculist, “‘an operation could be perform- 
ed which might result in giving her 
sight, but it must necessarily be a very 
painful one, and she will require a strong 
will and an unflinching courage in order 
to be able to endure it, and even then 
the practitioner may mot be successful. 
Were the child mine, I would almost 
rather let her remain as she is, than 
raise hopes which in the end may ‘be 
crushed with disappointment.” 

From Clayton’s mind, we have said, 
these words never entirely faded, and Is- 
abel, too timid to dwell upon them for fear 
of a disappointment in the end, left the 
whole matter to his responsibility, and as 
the child grew in years and so early 
developed great decision of character, 
Clayton gradually revealed to her the 
hopes and fears of the oculist. His plan 
was to let her become accustomed to the 
idea, to set some fixed time for the trial, 
and then to leave the result to a higher 
power. At first Eva shrank from the 
thought as one too terrible to be endured ; 
the bodily pain which she knew that she 
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must meet and bear frightened her; then 
gradually as’ her father had hoped, the 
anticipation became familiar to her, and 
when he fondly dwelt upon a brilliant 
result rather than upon the darker side 
which the physician had been so careful 
not to omit, she promised to think seri- 
ously upon the subject, and to let him 
know when, if ever, she could submit to 
the trying ordeal. 

The little cousins had many an earnest 
conversation upon the subject, and Eva 
had solemnly exacted a promise from 
Ruth that she would be present, if the 
time should ever arrive, to cheer and com- 
fort her. 

Ruth bad just entered her ninth and 
Eva her eleventh year, when the latter 
felt that to please her father, whom she 
loved with an all-absorbing devotion, and 
to set the matter at rest forever, she 
would endure for his sake the long-talked- 
of trial. Now that the time had really 
arrived, it was astonishing to see how 
differently different characters were im- 
pressed and affected by the thought of a 
crisis so fraught with pain and uncer- 
tainty; they underwent a change which 
made them strangers to themselves. Thus 
Isabel, who in contemplation of the event 
had ever been irresolute and timid, now 
stood by, ready to answer to any call for 
assistance, her cheeks pale, indeed, but 
her whole tone and manner calculated to 
inspire the blind child with confidence ; 
while Clayton, dreading what he had 
most advocated, fled away from the scene, 
far from sight or sound of suffering. 
And to Eva, who was most concerned, 
the contemplated operation, as far as 
outward appearances could be judged, 
brought no terror,—and her sweet, low 
voice which said simply, ‘father, I am 
ready now,” betrayed no weak tremour 
in its utterance. They were simple 
words enough, but the secret of their 
calmness lay in the fact that they had 
been preceded by days and hours of 
prayer. 

Rough Dr, Bailey, softer than usual, 
held that little head with its glossy 
waves of hair to keep it steady, but it 
trembled far less than he did, for, having 
watched Eva from her infancy, he had 
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learned to love her, and was intensely in- 
terested in the result of the experiment 
which he had himself advocated. Near 
Eva, and a very important personage in 
the group, stood Ruth, true to her prom- 
ise, holding her cousin’s hand, and bid- 
ding her take courage, and that all would 
end well, 

“ Patience,” said the operator softly, 
“a pang, and half the suffering will be 
over.” 

The little hand which held Ruth’s was 
clasped more tightly, and a groan smote 
upon the listener’s ears. The room reel- 
ed with the heroic child, a faintness came 
over her, but she was soon herself again. 

“Would you not rather wait a day or 
two for the other eye to be operated 
upon?” said the kind physician; “a 
week hence or a month will answer.” 

“No,” answered Eva, with quiet self- 
possession, “let it be done to-day, now; 
I do not think that I could bear the sus- 
pense, and it would please my father to 
know that it was all over.” 

Love sustained her; another sigh, a 
groan, and it was finished. 

Then came the bandages, the darkened 
room, the stillness, the repose, for one 
whose nerves all unstrung by the reac- 
tion needed rest, but often those little 
cousinly hands were clasped together in 
a pressure which spoke more love than 
many words. 

The physicians only allowed Clayton 
to enter Eva’s room at intervals, for his 
presence always excited her, and turned 
the conversation to that one absorbing 
topic, the hope, that in the end, she would 
have her sight; but though almost ban- 
ished from her companionship, he thought 
but of her, and his business life was en- 
tirely furgotten in the intense interest 
with which he awaited the final result. 
Isabel could scarcely be reconciled to the 
suffering which Eva had endured, to end, 
perhaps, in disappointment—she loved 
her child in her blindness as much as 
mother could love, and did not see the 
necessity of perchance a fruitless experi- 
ment, but still under her restless mane 
ner one could see that she, too, ‘looked 
forward to the finaie with trembling anx- 
iety. But even had the termination of 
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that fearful ordeal been what they most 
dreaded, many a lesson of forbearance 
had been learned by both in the fortitude 
displayed by their child, her patience 
and trust, and her calm resignation to 
the will of Providence whatever that 
will might be. 

A look from a physician has often 
more weight than many words spoken by 
others, and Ruth first interpreted the ex- 
pression on the oculist’s face which led 
them to hope for a happy result when 
the hour of decision arrived. The agi- 
tation of the parents was too great for 
them to remain close to Eva when the 
final moment of investigation came, and 
in the little entry which led into Eva’s 
room, they awaited the summons which 
was to give them joy inexpressible or a 
life-long weight of sorrow. They dared 
not remain within, for fear of disap- 
pointment ; they dared not be far away, 
for fear that they might lose the first in- 
telligence that she was blessed with 
sight. 

Slowly, cautiously, the bandages were 
removed, those little clasped hands still 
giving each other courage, for Ruth 
needed it nearly as much as Eva, and 
her heart-beats could almost be heard in 
the silence. That earnest face of Ruth’s 
was a study, as the different emotions of 
love, pity, fear, and hope crossed it, as 
shadows flit across the sky, until at last 
the end came and she saw, as her eyes 
sought the physician’s face, a broad, 
cheerful, happy smile. Ruth was a he- 
roine, but there were some circumstances 
under which it would have been impos- 
sible for her to control herself,—and this 
proved one. She thought not of conse- 
quences,—she only thought of that un- 
ceasing prayer which had been breathed 
by the household for many weeks, and 
that it was granted at length. 

** She will see, she will see!” she ex- 
claimed, ‘ Eva, love, do you hear ?” 

The physician gave her a stern look as 
a rebuke for her indiscretion, but it was 
too late, Eva had fainted. 

“Ruth is right,” said he to the father 
and mother who had rushed in at that 
blessed announcement, “ but too abrupt ; 
her cousin and herself are wonderful 
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little women in times of trial and dan- 
ger, but neither of them are equal to a 
sudden joy.” 

We shall not follow the Claytons 
through Eva’s long and tedious recovery ; 
it is enough to say that the lessons that 
misfortune had taught them were not 
forgotten when prosperity returned, and 
that they remembered that living for 
others was a surer means of happiness 
than living entirely for themselves. 


* %* * * * * * 


Poor little Ruth !—how long is it since 
we left her looking dreamily into the 
fire, with her father’s question unan- 
swered ?—“ Well, Ruth, of what are you 
thinking ?” 

‘‘Sometimes of Eva, who suffered so 
much pain and was so patient and good, 
(but of her I told you this morning,) 
and sometimes of other things which 
happened at uncle Clayton’s, Just then, 
when you spoke to me, I was thinking 
of a lady, a tall, beautiful lady, who came 
sometimes to see us, and whom aunt Isa- 
bel called Florence. One day she took 
me aside, and clasping her arms around 
me, she looked a long while in my face. 
At last she said, ‘Ruth, did they ever 
tell you that though your eyes are blue, 
their expression is very like that of your 
father’s eyes ?’” 

‘** But he is blind.’ I said, 

‘“‘*7] mean they resemble his as they 
were years ago,’ she said, and then she 
sighed so sadly that I knew deep down 
in her heart she had some trouble that 
gave her pain. 

““* You always come here alone,’ I 
said, ‘have you no one to take care of 
you, no little children waiting for you at 
home ?” 

““*God help me; I have no one—no 
one!’ she said. - 

“Then she wept bitterly, and though 
it may have been wrong, I asked her if 
she was sorry for anything she had done. 

“God grant that you may never have 
sorrow like mine,’ she said, and then 
she put me away from her, and left me.” 

Ere Ruth had entirely finished her 
simple narration, Sybil despatched her 





upon some trivial errand from the room. 

“You have sent Ruth away, Sybil,” 
said Vernon, rising and approaching her, 
* will you tell me why, dearest? [ was 
quite interested in her remarks, and 
would have liked to question her farther.” 

Sybil was mortal; it is of hearts that 
we ure telling, and hers was not above a 
momentary weakness. 

“T feared,” she said softly, laying her 
hand caressingly upon Vernon’s arm, 
“that if she had said anything further, 
your pity might have led you to regret.” 

“TI have, indeed, sometimes to pity, 
but nothing éo regret,” he said tenderly. 
“IT have known no sorrow, no pang of 
disappointment since the tender green of 
the ivy mingled its bright foliage with 
the weather-beaten leaves.” 

Gently. he raised her hands and laid 
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them about his neck until they almost 
clasped each other, then winding his 
arms around her, he bent down and kiss- 
ed her brow. 

We would like to leave them there 
twining still, like the ivy to which he 
had likened them, but in truth we can- 
not, for there is a little heart in the 
room throbbing passionately with a feel- 
ing of jealousy, without knowing for 
whom, or why, or wherefore. The pet 
of the household, with his elbows on the 
carpet and his chin on his hands, is se- 
riously regarding his parents; then ap- 
proaching them he attempts to clasp them 
both in his arms,—failing in which, he 
piteously demands that he, too, might be 
spared a caress. 

Ilis demand being satisfied, our story 
is ended. 





HOW ANNIE WON MY LOVE. 


She won it,—not by her radiant smile, 
Nor her bright and waving hair ;— 
She won it,—wnot by her beautiful eyes, 

Nor her hand so soft and fair. 


*T was not by her lip where the coral gleams, 


Nor her neck as pure as snow ; 


Nor her rounded form with its graceful air, 
Nor her cheeks where rose-buds blow. 


Though her youthful charms are a joy to me, 


*T was by spells more true and strong 
Than to ivory neck and coral lip 
And to wavy hair belong. 


It was by the look which shone from her eyes— 
A beam from her earnest soul, 

*T was her pleasant words and her sptrit meek, 
And her daily self-control. 


The perishing beauty of earth will fade, 
Nor bloom in a world above, 
But her spirit meek ang her self-control 
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E’en there will be crowned with Love. 










































Mr. Epiror:—It is gratifying to ob- 
serve among us an increasing taste for 
the fine arts, especially as manifested in 
monuments to departed worth. In every 
portion of the Old Thirteen, the memora- 
ble events and distinguished men of our 
revolution are not only celebrated in writ- 
ten or spoken -eloquence, but presented 
to the eye incanvass or marble. Bunker 
Hill has been immortalized, not only by 
the historian, the poet and the orator, 
but by the skill and industry of the 
architect, acting under the direction of 
enlightened liberality. 

Would that Yorktown, the scene of the 
last eventful act in the great drama, were 
marked, in like manner, by a lofty me- 
morial of patriotic gratitude. But grass 
grows, not only in the American lines, 
which encircled the place, but in the 
streets of what was once the Virginia 
mart, and the sails of commerce have 
long since ceased to animate its wharves, 
and to whiten its beautiful waters. 

In like manner, the sceptre departed 
from Jamestown, and thence passed first 
to Williamsburg, and then to Richmond, 
our present living, growing metropolis. 

It is in the last accordingly, that our 
revolutionary statesmen, whose career 
began at Williamsburg, and our heroes 
are now handed down to posterity in 
brass and marble. We rejoice that it is 
so, and that the fame of these men of the 
olden time is thus identified with the 
proudest ornaments of our modern capital, 
Washington and his group of compatri- 
ots are enough to make any city proud, 
and, we trust, will concentrate on that in 
which they stand, the affections of our 
united commonwealth. The iron cords 
of trade, as well as the silken ties of 
love, are indissolubly binding together 
the citizens of Virginia, whom dema- 
gogues have tried sometimes to alienate 
by exaggerating differences of sentiment 
and interest. 

But we wish to carry public attention 
much farther back, in time and place, to 
the old deserted Jamestown, and to the 
hero, whose sagacity and courage won 
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the shield and sword of its early inhabi- 
tants. 

It has been remarked, that the name of 
John Smith, which is now scarcely a 
proper name, once belonged to an Eng- 
lishman, who, in every quarter of the 
globe, exhibited the adventurous daring 
of a fearless soldier, and the resources of 
an officer, thoroughly acquainted with 
human nature, and fertile in expedients 
fur every emergency. His was emphati- 
cally an age of great men, for it was the 
age of Shakspkare and Bacon, of Henry 
the Fourth and of William the Silent, of 
Raleigh the accomplished, but unfortu- 
nate first patentee of Virginia, among 
others too numerous to mention. 

Smith, although perhaps not unlike the 
last in natural character, had no preten- 
sion to his learning and accomplish- 
ments, and would perhaps never have 
succeeded, as he did, in the capacity of a 
courtier, He, Smith, was never meant 
to be the minion of James, the modern 
Solomon, to whose patronage he was 
once recommended. There was no stuff 
in him to make either a Somerset or a 
Buckingham. 

But, as a man of genius for action, 
who, on aqll occasions, saw by intuition, 
the best thing to be dune and the best 
mode of doing it, and who had always 
the hand and the heart to execute his 
plans, however difficult or dangerous, he 
must have stood high in any age. 

Ile was a real knight errant, who, 
loving danger for its own sake, sought 
adventures in every quarter of the globe. 
Shortly after the immortal Cervantes 
aided in the brilliant victory over the 
Turks at Lepanto, Smith fought with 
unsurpassed valour against the same 
enemy, then so formidable, at Olumpagh, 
at Regall, and at Rottenton, where he 
was at last wounded and taken prisoner. 

No knight in the pages of Froissart, 
not Richard Coeur de Lion in those of 
Scott, can surpass in romantic interest 


@one, who successively bore off three 


of the proudest heads in the Turkish 
chivalry, then inferior to none upon the 
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globe. But he distinguished himself by 
the qualities of his head, no less than 
those of his heart, by skill in stratagem 
and contrivance, as well as dexterity and 
courage in single combat. 


He was no carpet knight; yet, when- 
ever and wherever he mingled with the 
fair, he won their admiration and attach- 
ment by his noble bearing and admirable 
address. He caught a most loving Tartar 
in Charatza Tragabigzanda, although we 
can scarcely imagine one lovely 


“Whose dissonant, consonant name, 
Almost rattles to fragments the trumpet of 
fame.” 


In Russia Lady Callamata, and in 
France Madame Chanoyes, yielded to the 
spell of his influence, cherished and 
aided him out of his difficulties and 
dangers with all the affection of sisters, 
The same magic charm, operating almost 
instantaneously on the heart of an In- 
dian girl, saved his head by the sudden 
and unexpected interference of the gen- 
tle, but hervic Pocahontas. 

‘All this was effected without a particle 
of unworthy art, by the nobility of his 
soul, speaking through his countenance 
and mien. He tells everything connect- 
ed with these ladies, with a delicacy and 
an entire absence of vanity, which show 
him to have been a true gentleman. 

The purity of conduct ascribed to him 
was indeed astonishing in one, thrown on 
the world without a guide from earliest 
childhood, at a period marked neither by 
refinement of manners, nor rigour of 
morals. A eulogist says: 


*T never knew a warrior yet but tlree, 
From wine, tobacco, debts, dice, oaths so 
free.” 


His sympathy seems to have been 
always with the cause of freedom and 
truth. He fought in the ranks of the 
oppressed Huguenots in France and of 
the Dutch, when struggling against Alva 
and Parma, the formidable agents of that 
fanatical and hypocritical demon, Philip 
the Second of Spain. 

Like a crusader, and with a far better 
reason than the originators of the cru- 
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sades, he aided in driving back that Tur- 
kish inundation, which threatened the 
Eastern bulwark of Christendom, and 
we have seen with what extraordinary 
valour, and at what risk he performed 
his task. 

It was after all the experience and re- 
nown acquired by these adventures, that 
he, a veteran at the age of 28, came to Vir- 
ginia. All acquainted with our early 
history are, of course, familiar with 
those “moving accidents by flood and 
field,” which marked his career in the 
New, as they had already marked it in 
the Old World. All know how a colony 
of broken-down gentlemen was, in their 
own despite, often preserved from famine 
and massacre by the courage, enterprise 
and resources of the man whose superi- 
ority they envied and hated—what won- 
derful ascendancy he acquired not only 
over the colonists, but over the savages, 
who were rendered comparatively peace- 
ful and harmless by his dextrous combi- 
nation of judicious severity with true 
kindness. 

All the accounts of that period, how- 
ever they may differ about other matters, 
perfectly agree in attesting the excellence 
of his conduct. None deny that on 
several occasions, he kept at bay hun- 
dreds of savages by his cool valour and 
dexterity, and that the colony was saved 
from anarchy, from starvation, from de- 
struction in other modes, by his head and 
heart alone. 

The features of his character, de- 
veloped in these valuable services, have 
always received their due meed of praise. 

But there was one proof of his practi- 
cal wisdom, on which his eulogists have 
not dwelt with sufficient emphasis, while, 
of course, it has never been omitted. 

He did not share in the anxiety of the 
other colonists and of the company to 
find gold and silver, and always opposed 
the folly which wasted, in searching for 
them, the precious time which should 
have been spent in tilling the soil, pro- 
viding food and other necessaries, while 
developing the true resources of the 
country. In this, which could scarcely 
have been expected from his adventurous 
temper and excitable imagination, he 
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rose superior to Martin Frobisher, to 
Gilbert, to Raleigh, to Queen Elizabeth, 
and indeed to all his cotemporaries, who 
were infatuated with the idea of finding 
in Virginia another Mexico or Peru. 
Smith, undazzled by Spanish success in 
gold-finding, wished to make the colony 
prosperous and profitable to the adven- 
turers by agriculture and commerce, 
and preferred loading the ships with 
cedar rather than “ fools’ gold.” Men of 
his stamp and in his situation rarely 
possess such coolness of judgment and 
wisdom of patience. His character was, 


“ A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man,” 


and his ability to resist the contagion 
of the gold mania, under such circum- 
stances, was one of its crowning glories. 

Instead of breaking stones and washing 
sand to find the yellow dust, with a few 
men, in an open boat, he explored, in 
midsummer, the Chesapeake and most of 
its rivers, and drew a chart so accurate 
that it is valuable to the present day. 

He was the Columbus of Virginia 
colonization, and encountered the same 
ingratitude and disappointment which 
saddened the declining years of the 
Genoese hero. But posterity has done 
justice to both, and statues have been 
raised in honour of the greatest of all dis- 
coverers, 

Virginia surely owes a column or 
statue to a man who protected her in- 
fancy with such singleness of heart and 
consummate ability, and who continued 
to his latest breath to write and exert 
himself for the colony. 

Eastern Virginia especially should 
unite, toa man, in such a memorial to 
the most conspicuous figure of her early 
story. 

He was the model of a true Virginia 
gentleman. The soul of chivalry, he was 
more completely sans peur et sans re- 
prorhe, than Bayard, for he saw no 
“battle of the spurs.” He united the 
hardy virtues of a pioneer with dignified 
and winning manners. He had no such 
fear of labouring with his own hands as 
has been sometimes attributed to Vir- 


A Monument at Jamestown to Captain John Smith. 
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ginians by their enemies. On the con- 
trary, he recommended honest labour by 
precept and’ example, and ridiculed the 
folly of sending dissolute idlers, when 
an hour’s labour was worth “ the blood of 
all the Howards.” 

Winning and valuing the affections of 
woman, he had far too high a sense of 
honour ever to boast of the achievement. 

He had not the slightest spice of hy- 
pocrisy, or mawkish sensibility. He did 
not extend his humanity towards the In- 
dians in barren wishes for their con- 
version, or in weakly trusting them with 
arms which they were sure to misuse. 
Sincerely reverencing Christianity, and 
desirous that the savages should partake 
its blessings, he yet saw the absolute ne- 
cessity of restraining, and sometimes 
punishing them in a manner revolting to 
sickly philanthropists. 

These are traits which he everywhere 
displayed, and which claim our special 
admiration and gratitude, while to him 
New England also owes her name, and 
the first map of her shores. 

Jamestown is the spot which should be 
marked by such a memorial as may be 
selected to signalize our appreciation of 
his pre-eminent merit. 

Can I induce you, the Editor of our 
only Literary journal, and such other 
editors .as may see this, to take up this 
idea, and suggest some plan by which it 
can be carried out. I pretend to no taste 
in architecture or any of the fine arts. 
But I feel what is due to singular mer- 
it—to the highest qualities of head and 
heart earnestly and strenuously exerted 
in nursing the infancy of our venerated 
commonwealth. I desire that it may be 
done on such a plan as will enable every 
Virginian who wishes to contribute his 
mite, to throw at least one stone on the 
cairn of the hero. 

Smith said, with the bitterness natural 
to a man unjustly neglected, “in neither 
of those countries (New England and 
Virginia) have I one foot of land, nor the 
very house I builded, nor the ground I 
digged with my own hands, nor any con- 
tent or satisfaction at all.” 

May he soon have a monument which 
will attract the gaze of every one who 
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navigates the majestic Powhatan, and “her very heart of hearts,” not only the 
compel him to acknowledge that this father of the whole country, but the 


“mother of States” still cherishes in father of Virginia. 





TO MY NIECE—BORN APRIL 20ru. 


Oh fairest flower! what thoughts of fond regret 
Come in my soul, as rapt I gaze on thee! 
What saddened joy! what striving to forget! 
‘What chastened hope! mix in my reverie; 
Thoughts of that cherished babe thy smile recalls— 
Thine infant brother whom we loved too well, 
And from mine eye the unbidden tear-drop falls 
Fearing lest thou like him—not long on earth may’st dwell. 


Too fair thou seemest—and all too pure for earth, 
And yet a woman’s suffering lot is thine— 
Doomed from the fated hour that marks her birth 
To weep yet smile—rejoice yet half repine. 
Clinging forever fondly to the loved 
And half forgetting they are things of clay— 
Amid time's changes, constant and unmoved 
*Till at her feet her idols crumbling fall away. 


Doomed, even from the cradle to the grave 
Unpaid to waste affection’s living spring, 
To shrink beneath the frown she must not brave— 
To yearn for joys the world can never bring. 
To mourn o’er vanished hours—to weep hot tears 
While her young brow is seeming smooth and fair— 
To find the cherished hopes of early years 
Blighted at last, leaving behind but furrowing care. 


This is sad woman’s lot! Must it be thine? 
Fain would I hope thou mayst exempted be— 
That fadeless hope along thy path may shine 
And every future year bring joy to thee— 
Might I have power some potent spell to weave, 
Would some kind fairy watch thine infant sports, 
Thy loveliness might tempt her to deceive 
And spirit thee away to grace her sylvan courts— 


These are fond thoughts but vain! no spell can charm— 
No fabled fairy ward the ills of life— 
God’s power alone can shelter thee from harm 
Nought but His grace calm thy wild passion’s strife. 
To that Almighty power I would commend, 
To that blest grace would trust thy future fate— 
His mercy on thy. pilgrimage attend, 
And even this world though dark, shall not be desolate. 
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SELECTIONS AND EXCERPTS FROM THE LEE PAPERS, 
No. II. 


{A somewhat singular anomaly in the practical Government of Virginia when a Col- 
ony, was the union of the two offices of Treasurer and Speaker of the House of Burgesses 
in one and the same person. The last holder of these places was Mr. Jobn Robinson, 
of King & Queen, a gentleman whose influence, wealth and varied accomplishments, 
had, according to Mr. Wirt, placed him at “the head of the Virginia aristocracy.” Mr. 
R., while Treasurer, had loaned large sums of the public money, principally to certain in- 
debted members of “his order.” A “ Loan-Office” had been projected, which, had it passed 
the Legislature, might have enabled them to transfer these claims, thus to relieve both 
his own embarrassment and that of his friends—thereby concealing, what, to say the 
least of it, was, in modern phrase, “a grave error.” This measure was defeated princi- 
pally by the eloquence of P. Henry; and on the demise of Mr. R. in 1766, there ap- 
peared a deficit in his accounts of more than one hundred thousand pounds. And yet 
there is reason to believe that Mr. Robinson was an honourable man. Mr. Wirt has left 
an unpleasant impression on the minds of some of his readers, by omitting to state, what 
our historian, Mr, Campbell, has since gathered from the public records, that this sum 
was ultimately repaid to the State, partly from the securities given by the borrowers, and 
the balance from Mr. Robinson’s ample estates.* Nevertheless, the inquiry into our po- 
litical rights and the securities therefor, which had been induced by the Stamp Act, had 
naturally included this subject in its scope, and the leaders of the movement came to 
the conclusion that the two offices should for the future be separated. Mr. Wirt also 
omits to mention the name of R. H. Lee in connection with this affair. The following 
papers will show that he it was who introduced the motion for that purpose, and had a 
principal agency in carrying it through the house,] 


RICHARD BLAND TO R. H. LEE. 


May 22nd, 1766, 


I have no suspicion that the public 
funds have been converted to uses for 
which they were not designed ; but such 
suspicions, you know, I believe, have 
prevailed much among the people. To 
remove these suspicions, for the time to 
come, and to prevent any unnatural in- 
fluence in the House, I am resolved to 
give my assistance to those gentlemen 


Dear Sir: 

Upon the death of the late Speaker I 
have been persuaded to offer myself a 
candidate for the Chair. It is reported 
with us you have the same intention; my 
friend, the attorney, is likewise soliciting. 





Under these circumstances I really am 
greatly puzzled how to act. A sincere 
friendship for both of you, and a bias to 
my own interest, divide me much; how- 
ever, I am resolved that nothing shall in- 
@trrupt the friendship, on my part, which 
has subsisted between us. Whether 
succeed or not, you shall be always the 
same in my esteem you have ever been, a 
man highly to be valued, both for his 
public and private virtues. But my dear 
Colonel, let the issue of this affair be 
what it will, I cannot but be of opinion 
that it will be for the interest of the pub- 
lic to put the Treasury into more hands 
than one. 


who desire to put the funds upon a new 
establishment. This, I think, was your 
opinion ; I hope you persevere in it, and 
that we shall unite without regard to 
men or things in our endeavours for the 
public good. 

I am considering a scheme to establish 
a loan-office, or public bank, which, I 
think, will be a great advantage to the 
Colony, and will in a few years enable us 
to discharge the public debts and expen- 
ses, without any tax for the future. It isa 
scheme of great extent and cannot be 
completed without I knew the produce of 
our funds and the annual expenses of 
the country, which cannot be procured 





* Wirt’s Life of Henry, pp. 44, 52, 68. C. Campbell’s History of Virginia, 136. 
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until the meeting of the Assembly ; 
when I have formed it in the general, I 
will communicate it to you. 


R. Buianp. 


R. C. NICHOLAS TO R. H. LEE. 


Williamsburg, 23rd May, 1766. 


Before this reaches you, it is more than 
probable that you will have heard of the 
honour I have received in being appointed 
to succeed the late Mr. Robinson in the 
Treasury. I did not solicit, nor had any 
inclination to signify my willingness to 
accept of it, till some few incidents hap- 
pened, which drove me to a resolution of 
offering my services to the public. My 
principal views, I do assure you, were at 
first not in the least of a private nature, 
though I must candidly own, from the 
encouragement many of my friends have 
given me, that I have enlarged them, and 
not without hopes of being continued in 
the office, if I should be fortunate 
enough to give that satisfaction, which it 
is my steadfast purpose to endeavour after. 
It is the opinion of many that the impor- 
tant offices of Speaker and Treasurer 
ought to be separated; it might seem a 
little selfish for me to speak my senti- 
ments, situated as I am at present, though 
I have often declared them before I was 
under any kind of bias. 

I should not indeed, unless urged to it 
by a very pressing necessity, have at- 
tempted a change during the life of the 
late gentleman, because, considering how 
many years le had filled both those 
places with apparent dignity, I could not 
but think him entitled to some indul- 
gence; but now he is gone, if any mate- 
rial inconveniences have been felt or may 
hereafter be discovered, from an incon- 
sistent union of offices in one and the 
same person, I suppose, such gentlemen 
as are of this opinion, will think that 
this is a proper season for a separation. 
I presume not to dictate, and only throw 
out these hints by way of caution, though 
Ihave no doubt but that you and most 
gentlemen will suspend your opinions, 
and defer coming to any final -resolution 
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until matters are fully discussed and ex- 
plained ; if the places should be divided, 
and I should be thought worthy of the 
public regard, I can only say that no en- 
deavour of mine shall be wanting to jus- 
tify the favourable opinion they may be 
pleased to conceive of me, and that I 
should always retain a grateful sense of 
the obligation. I know it has often been 
objected, that the Treasury gave an un- 
due weight to the Chair, but it is my 
steadfast purpose, if it continues in my 
hands, that it shall have no influence, 
whether I am in or out of the House of 
Burgesses, which I know may be at my 
option, though I must not tell every one 
this. I am very well acquainted with 
the duties of the office, and if know my- 
self, I think I can venture to say, that I 
shall never have the least inclination to 
transgress the rules prescribed for the 
proper conducting of it. 

I add no more, but remain with much 
esteem and regard, Sir, &c., 


R. C. Nicwowas. 


ALEX. WHITE TO R, H. LEE. 


St. Davies Parish, King William Co. 


I cannot forbear taking this opportu- 
nity to congratulate you and your bro- 
thers on your advancement in the service 
of your Country; and I hope your honour 
and integrity in execution of your trust 
will be equal to your natural and acquired 
abilities, and give them their due lustre. 
And ’tis with great pleasure that I al- 
ready hear of your spirit and resolution 
as to the choice of a speaker. The gen- 
tleman who has filled that chair for seve- 
ral Assemblies, I hope is a good man and 
very worthy of his promotion; but still 
he is but a man, and so much power 
lodged in one man’s hands, seems to me 
to be inconsistent with the freedom and 
independency of an English Legislature. 
But pardon my going out of my depth in 
meddling with politics and the edge 
tools of State. Periculosum plenum opus 
alee tracto, et incedo per ignes suppositos 
cineri doloso. 

I know no better way to support the 
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independency of the Legislature and 
guard the liberty of the subject, than by 
now and then shifting the representatives 
of the people; especially those who have 
neither natural or acquired parts to re- 
commend them ; for this reason we have 
sent two new Burgesses from King Wil- 
liam, (and I think our county does not 
afford better men,) viz: Major Harry 
Gaines, and Mr. Peter Robinson. But it 
seems our old representative is going to 
invalidate their election. * * * * 


DAVID BOYD TO R. H. LEE. 


Lancaster Co., Nov. 17th, 1766. 


Even as an individual, I cannot help 
felicitating myself on a resolution of our 
Assembly for separating the Chair and 
Treasury. You were the first who made 
me sensible of the danger that might be 
apprehended from an union of those two 
important places in one person. From 
you I received full conviction, and late 
experience has not only justified your 
arguments, but illustrated the wisdom of 
your apprehension, as well as your con- 
stant attention to the interest of your 
Country, in opposition to the confederacy 
of the great in place, family connections, 
and that more to be dreaded foe to public 
virtue, warm and private friendship. To 
you, therefore, I have always attributed 
the project, as well as the law for the 
currency committees ; but I must whisper 
to you from Lancaster, that I am afraid 
you have not been so attentive to the well 
being of your offspring, as you were to 
the giving ita being. This fear has been 
occasioned by. the reports concerning the 
state of the Treasury. To you, sir, I 
shall likewise attribute the separation of 
the Chair and Treasury for the above 
reasons, until I am better informed. 

You are no doubt deeply engaged about 
a method for getting the late Treasurer’s 
accounts settled; it will be, I doubt, a 
troublesome and intricate piece of work ; 
but I hope that will not prevent your in- 
sisting on its being done so as the public 
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may be reimbursed. If money has been 
lent out by the Treasurer on interest, 
should not the time when be inquired 
into, and the interest be put to the credit 
of the County? 

Mr. Mitchell, one of the Burgesses for 
Lancaster County, will present to youa 
petition to the House, designed to pro- 
cure a liberty to the merchants to collect 
their tobacco from the warehouses before 
the arrival of their ships, in order to give 
them despatch on their arrival, and to ob- 
viate the inconveniences and danger at- 
tending the collecting tobacco in the win- 
ter, and from such warehouses as are in 
that season inaccessible, at least for some 
time, to craft. Should you in this dis- 
cover any advantage to trade, I doubt not 
but it will meet with your friendly assis- 
tance, and that you will settle it in such 


a manner as will best promote that 
end. %,;,@4-@-4.@& 


{[Mr. Grigsby, in his address on the 
Convention of 1776, when citing the mem- 
orable anecdote of Wm. Pitt, who of all 
the lost efforts of genius sighed for “a 
speech of Bolingbroke,” has well remark- 
ed, that had an American been present in 
that company of wits, he might well have 
substituted for the lattér the name of 
Richard Henry Lee. He has further la- 
mented, that of that splendid tide of elo- 
quence, which flowed at intervals during 
more than a third of a century, not a 
trace is left—save in its beneficial effects. 
We are happy to inform both him and 
your readers that this statement may now, 
in some degree, be qualified. 

The Memoir of the Orator, by his Grand- 
son, contains a sketch—if it be nothing 
more—of his argument, when urging the 
prohibition of the farther importation of 
African slaves into Virginia.* And among 
the papers of this collection were found 
two fragments, of as many draughts, of 
a speech written out in part, and which 
seems to have been prepared for introdu- 
cing his motion to separate the offices of 
speaker and treasurer. The manuscripts 








* Life of R. H. Lee, I. 17. 
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being much worn and defaced, certain 
places were difficult to decypher, but the 
paragraphs which follow may be accept- 
ed as a faithful transcript of the original. 

The illustrations drawn from ancient 
history, were doubtless less hackneyed then 
than they would now appear, and are the 
more appropriate when we reflect—not 
only on the scanty precedents of our own 
annals, but—that among his auditors 
were perhaps some of the finest classical 
scholars in America ;—not mere philolo- 
gists, but men familiar with the story of 
ancient worthies and strongly imbued 
with the spirit of ancient Liberty. We 
know not whether these relics give us 
more than the substance of what he in- 
tended to say ; whether the occasion itself 
may not have suggested something whol- 
ly different. But if we may judge from 
this torso, it must have required an elabo- 
rate argument—such is the spell of cus- 
tom—to demonstrate the expediency of 
what no one would now question, And 
can we cease to regret that the words of 
the oracle should be lost just when its 
strength was gathered, to expose the soph- 
istry of the upholders of venerable abuse. | 


Fragment of a Speech of Ricnarp Hen- 
ry Les, in the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia, on a@ motion to separate the 
offices of Speaker and Treasurer. Ses- 
sion of 1766. 


Mr. Speaker: 


We learn from antiquity, that Solon, 
the great Athenian Legislator, declared 
those infamous by law, who remained 
neutral in public differences and uissen- 
sions : those whose timid caution directed 
them to expect the issue of affairs, before 
they ventured to make known their sen- 
timents ; “ Because the rich, the power- 
ful, and even the wise and virtuous, are 
not usually the most forward in exposing 
themselves to the inconveniences which 
public dissensions and troubles produce 
in society, nor are they animated with 
such a zeal for the community, as to ren- 
der their vigilance and activity in its de- 
fence, a proper counterpoise to the indus- 
try with which the passions of profligate 
and designing men prompt them to grat- 
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ify their ambition and avarice at the ex- 
pense of ruin to the public.” The spirit 
of this excellent ordinance, extending as 
well to the mental as the corporeal facul- 
ties, equally demanding aid from reason 
and from action, influences me to hazard 
those reasons which prevail with me to 
favour the opinion of those who are for 
dividing the two important places of 
Speaker and Treasurer. 

Very insensible indeed should I be, did 
I not fully feel how rash it may seem in 
a young man to find fault with any part 
of the Constitution of his country ; more 
especially with a material part, and one 
which a course of many years may have 
rendered venerable. ButI hope, sir, that 
the sentiments which I shall deliver on 
this occasion, will not be measured by the 
age of him who gives them, but that they 
will be determined by Reason and Expe- 
rience, those two sovereign directors to 
which the old as well as the young should 
pay obedience. And further, sir, I hope, 
that whatever contrariety of opinion may 
prevail on the motion I shall make, our 
disputes may be conducted with that 
calmness and moderation so essential to 
national debates, and without which we 
must inevitably fall into contempt with- 
out doors, into confusion and obscurity 
within. 

It is obvious, sir, to all those who have 
reflected on the end and design of gov- 
ernment, that it was originally instituted 
for the greater happiness and benefit of 
mankind; that those Lawgivers have but 
adhered to first principles and the Consti- 
tution of nature, who have so wisely tem- 
pered Liberty with Restraint, as to leave 
mankind in full possession of every power 
to do good, while only the privilege of 
doing wrong was taken from them. This, 
sir, is that Liberty for which nations in 
all ages have so warmly contended, and 
which the wisest heads, and the best 
hearts, have ever studied to secure on the 
most certain and lasting foundations. 

This object, so worthy the attention of 
the wise and good, has from experience 
been found to be benefitted by nothing 

more than a strict attention to this maxim. 
That the powers of government, and those 
posts or places by which those powers are 
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executed, should be so divided among in- 
dividuals as to prevent the acquisition of 
too great influence, too much power, in 
the hands of one man. For such, sir, is 
the corruption of human nature, that 
those who have possessed the power have 
seldom wanted the inclination to destroy 
the liberties of mankind, and to erect 
their own greatness on the ruin of their 
fellow-creatures. 


If we survey with attention the means 
adopted by the wisdom of ancient as well 
as modern times, to give permanence to 
Liberty, we shall find it an invariable rule 
to trust as little to the integrity of human 
nature as the conduct of government will 
permit. That the wisest men of antiqui- 
ty have thought and acted in conformity 
with this rule, may be proved from those 
excellent systems of government and law, 
which have been the admiration of later 
ages, and which so long secured to Greece 
and Rome the possession of their liber- 
ties. 

That I may not be thought, sir, to as- 
sert too generally, I shall instance some 
particulars out of the many proofs I am 
able to produce in support of the argu- 
ment. Among the several states of Greece, 
so happy in their Liberty and thereby so 
formidable to the greatest monarchs, 
were Athens and Lacedemon, both famous 
for excelling in the arts of civil govern- 
ment, and in both of which, let it be re- 
membered that, all their great places, from 
whence power and profit were derived, 
were not only divided among many, but 
were also limited to a very short duration. 

None of these have been more justly 
celebrated than the latter, from the time 
of the Lycurgic Institutions until they 
were injudiciously relaxed and in some 
instances departed from ; because of all, 
it was the most stable, the happiness of 
the people never interrupted by civil dis- 
cord, nor did the fame of any nation 
reach higher for true magnanimity, val- 
our and justice. In this famous scheme 
of polity, we find the kingly power itself 
placed in the hands of two persons, that 
of choosing the Senators and of appro- 
ving the laws in the people, and a Senate 
of twenty-eight to guard equally against 
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popular encroachment and prerogative 
usurpations. 

At Athens the Archons, nine in num- 
ber and annually chosen, possessed, one 
of them the right of calling together the 
other powers of government: two of them 
superintended the administration of Jus- 
tice ; three of their number regulated the 
affairs of war; the remaining three di- 
gested and prepared the laws. Notwith- 
standing this caution and careful division 
of places, the wise Solon still suspecting 
the corruption of human nature, institu- 
ted a council of four hundred to provide 
against popular fury, at the same time 
that he increased the power of the Areo- 
pagus, to secure the state from the dan- 
gerous attempts of the great and wealthy. 

The Roman policy founded also on prin- 
ciples of Liberty and aiming at the most 
effectual security of this invaluable bless- 
ing, the powers of government were pla- 
ced in two Consuls, a Senate, and in the 
assembly of the people. As contingen- 
cies rendered the appointment of the offi- 
cers necessary among that growing peo- 
ple, we find the institution of directors, 
of questors or keepers of the treasury, tri- 
bunes, preetors, censors, ediles :—each of 
which offices, that of dictator excepted, 
was executed by several officers and a new 
choice of them frequent. The questors, 
or treasurers of the commonwealth, were 
annually chosen, their number originally 
two, afterwards four, and lastly twenty. 
The tribunes, elected by the people to 
preserve their privileges and secure their 
liberties against the power of the nobles, 
were at their first establishment two, but 
their numbers were afterwards increased. 
The censors or superintendents of the 
people’s manners, continued in office five 
years and were two in number. The 
praetor was both a military and a civil of- 
ficer, sometimes commanding armies, but 
generally presiding in courts of justice ; 
his office was annual and the number of 
them increased latterly in Rome to fifteen. 

This short survey of ancient policy 
shows, that the practice of those who had 
liberty in view, was to divide with great 
care offices of power and profit; nor do 
we find this maxim departed from with- 
out much injury, and in some instances 
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not without producing the ruin of the 
State. The Roman dictator, (though 
never appointed but in cases of the great- 
est emergency and his office expiring by 
law in six months,) is a remarkable in- 
stance of this truth. This office engross- 
ing all power within itself furnished Sylla 
and Julius Cesar with the means of get- 
ting themselves declared perpetual dicta- 
tors ; so that under the latter of these and 
his successors the liberty of Rome was 
totally annihilated and the iron hand of 
despotism usurped fair freedom’s sceptre. 

‘From ancient if we recur to modern 
times, we shall find in the States of Hol- 
land and that of England, the same pru- 
dent policy prevailing. In England, 
more especially to our purpose as being 
our parent country, our greatest and best 
example; do we not see the powers of 
government, the places of honour, trustand 
power most carefully and minutely divi- 
ded? There the different forms of mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and democracy are so 
finely blended, that neither despotism, the 
pride of nobles, nor the people’s licen- 
tiousness can destroy the public happi- 
ness, but greater peace and power result 
from the admirable union. In England 
where civil government has been gradu- 
ally improving until the revolution per- 
fected the system, are not the great offi- 
ces of Lord High Steward, Lord High 
Constable, Lord High Admiral, Lord 
High Treasurer abolished? the first of 
these only revived for a moment on par- 
ticular occasions and the two last put in 
commission? Weare told in history that 
the cause assigued for the abolition of the 
two first places was, that they carried 
with them a power so great as to be dan- 
gerous. And although it is not expressly 
said that the same reason occasioned the 
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treasury and the admiralty to be commis- 
sioned, it is fairly to be concluded so from 
the same principles that put an end to the 
High Steward’s and Constable’s offices. 

- If then wise and good men in all ages 
have deemed it for the security of liberty 
to divide places of power and profit; if 
this maxim has not been departed from 
without either injury or destroying free- 
dom,—as happened to Rome with her 
Decemvirs and her Dictator,—why should 
Virginia so early quit the paths of wis- 
dom, and seal her own ruin as far as she 
can do it, by uniting in one person the 
only two great places in the power of her 
assembly to bestow ? 

The reasons adduced in our public 
print for this union, I own are far from 
convincing me. They amount, if I mis- 
take not, to the following: That innova- 
tions in government are pernicious; that 
the scheme of disuniting the offices is 
novel and their union ancient and pru- 
dent. It is further urged, that the speaker 
when invested with the treasury, has no 
greater weight than he ought to have to 
give him the pre-eminence fitting his sta- 
tion; that the appointment of commit- 
tees, and chairmen to them, the right of 
determining disputes concerning rule and 
order, give the chair no additional influ- 
ence, as in the exercise thereof he may 
offend a dozen by pleasing one. It is 
suggested, moreover, that a division adop- 
ted by ourselves may be the cause of the 
government at home taking the appoint- 
ment out of our hands, and we thereby 
lose the power of applying our own money 
to the correction of persons exalted above 
our reach for their violations of law. 
And, lastly, we are requested to consider 
the expense of supporting the dignity of 
the chair. * * * [Cetera desunt.] 
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MY POET LOVE. 




















He sang to me, only to me— 
But the breeze of heaven, o’er land and sea, 
Wafted the breath of his melody. 

To-night he lies 
’Neath the azure calm of Italia’s skies. 

Life was a glorious book to him, 

Softly closed ere its gilt was dim, 

Dropped from his hand when the Seraphim 

Awoke his soul. 

My poet love! my poet love! 

He is mine, still mine in the realms above. 

He is mine, still mine, tho’ on land and sea 

Men list to the voice of nis melody, 

He sang to me, only to me. 




















The days are long, oh! very long, 
That I spend alone ’mid the city’s throng ; ° 
My heart is breaking for some new song. 
To-night I thought 
A hymn of Eden to me was brought. 
Why speak I of a passing dream? 
It made my life a moment seem 
Glad as the flow of a Spring-freed stream. 
The spell is past. 
I hear his praise. J hear his praise, 
It mocketh and followeth me always. 
Oh! why, in the midst of light revelry, 
Do the careless echo his melody ? 
He sang to me, only to me. 




















My soul went forth on eager wing 
To meet, oh! so gladly, its chosen king, 
To live in his love and learn to sing. 
The day was brief 
That dawned so fair ere this night of grief. 
Why think I of a time so blest? 
My heart now burns with wild unrest; 
Oh! would it were cold within my breast! 
Its joy is dead. 
The voice of fame! the voice of fame, 
To the world, is shouting my lover’s name. 
- It seems such a pitiful mockery; 
For this clamor of voices, what cares he? 
Who sang to me, only to me. 






A Summer dream, too sweetly told— 
A beautiful poem, on leaf of gold— 
Ah! purer, brighter, a thousand fold, 





Than dream or rhyme 
Was love’s real bliss in life’s hoping time. 
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Why does memory mock to-night, 
With dazzling scenes, my aching sight ? 
My eyes are dimmed by the burning light. 


My brains are wild! 


Oh! words of life! rich words of life, 
Come, strengthen my heart in this madd’ning strife; 
Tho’ heavy, and weary it still must be, 
*T will leap to the sound of this melody, 
“He sang to me, only to me.” 


MABe.. 
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When I first saw Sam, he was, so 
to speak, a mere lad—scraggy, dirty, 
large-jointed, disproportioned, and, as 
I thought, hip-shot. He would’nt eat 
searcely any thing—would’nt play— 
would’nt take any notice of any body, 
and, in fact, did’nt seem to have good 
sense. He was either idiotic, every 
body said, or rickety, and probably both. 
All he cared for was to find a sunny nook 
between the roots of a tree, or near the 
back porch, and there,” with his head 
twisted mouth upwards, or tucked under 
him, to sleep the livelong day. When 
roused, he would utter a short wail and 
draggle off to another nook, his ugly, 
matted tail hanging dejectedly behind 
him. 

I asked my uncle Flatback why he 
did’nt put Sam out of his misery by 
drowning him. He replied that Sam was 
a present from a pious and highly re- 
spected old negro man in the neighbour- 
hood, and therefore he did’nt like to kill 
him: that aunt Mary had given him 
(Sam) the scrofula by feeding him with 
milk instead of pot-liquor, crust of bread 
and a little meat occasionally. 

Sam’s little comrade Jinny (we Vir- 
ginians pronounce it Jinny, and why not 
write it so?) had a beautiful skin, pure 
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white, flecked with gold and grey. She 
was full of life and fun, and we had no 
end of romps, all over the grassy yard, 
and in the house with balls of yarn and 
bits of paper and things. 

I petted her a great deal, and, strange 
to say, found that it gave me more 
pleasure to carry her upon the top of my 
head than in my arms, or on my shoulder 
or elsewhere. I wore a flat checked cap 
at the time, and Jinny became so accus- 
tomed to the top of this cap that she 
would go to sleep there while I was 
walking about. We presented an impo- 
sing spectacle when she stood up, and I 
marched to the tune of her purring, my 
beautiful, animate crest shaming all the 
head-pieces of antiquity. This property 
of conferring pleasure by lying or stand- 
ing on my vertex, was peculiar to the 
kitten, Jinny, and to her alone. I would 
like for some body to explain the reason 
of it. 

When I left my uncle Flatback’s, Sam 
was still cachectic and stupid ; I expected 
never to see him again in this world. 
But upon my return, some six months 
afterwards, I was astonished to find him, 
not only alive, but strong, healthy, hand- 
some, a well grown and splendid looking 
cat. Jinny, too, was grown, and had 
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gone largely into the kitten business. 
Like the Spartans, I have little fancy for 
sickly children. I had neglected Sam in 
his younger and diseased days, but now 
that he was looking so well, 1 began to 
make strong demonstrations of friend- 
ship to him. He received my advances 
with a cool and quiet ease that fretted 
me. His few affections seemed to be con- 
centrated upon my uncle,—a surprising 
thing, for my uncle is not a pretty man, 
and talks roughly to both cats and men. 
Perhaps feeding had something to do 
with it; therefore I would feed. Sam 
accepted my crusts of corn bread and 
tops of biscuit very much as paupers do 
soup; they belonged to him, and no 
thanks to me. I tried meat, but Sam 
still held aloof. All the while I could not 
help admiring his scrupulously clean 
coat—white ground, with dark grey 
figures—and the unaffected dignity of 
his manners. He was no cat to run on 
fool’s errands after the end of your hand- 
kerchief, or to sit in your lap and be 
petted, or to sink his claws in your legs 
if you tickled his ribs. Yet he was not 
cold-blooded, for he sometimes rubbed 
his head affectionately against my uncle’s 
boots ; nor was he cross, for he resented 
attempts to pet him, not by fighting and 
spitting, but by struggling unclawfully 
to getaway. If held by main force, he 
made no noise, but patiently submitted, 
as would a brave man in like circum- 
stances. He evidently hated a scene as 
much as a blasé Parisian. His whole 
demeanour was gentlemanly in the ex- 
treme—calm, courteous, quiet, not play- 
ful, and far removed from fussy. His 
temper rarely ever gave way. Sometimes 
when breakfast was very late, he would 
be guilty of the infirmity of hinting his 
objections to the delay. For this, we 
men folks will readily excuse him. 

Such traits added to my admiration of 
Sam an unfeigned respect; I determined 
nolens volens, to gain the good opinion of 
the gentleman. By assuming an indiffer- 
ence wholly foreign to my nature, when- 
soever cats are concerned, by coupling to 
this indifference some nice lean bacon, 
and by a great deal of tact and self-denial 
in making my advances, I succeeded. It 
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took me about six weeks, hard diplomacy 
at that. Sam and I became fast friends. 
Our friendship was altogether manly, 
without the least taint of puerile senti- 
ment. My privileges were restricted to 
an occasional scratching of Sam’s head, 
while Sam allowed himself to give me no 
livelier evidence of regard than a fre- 
quent unceremonious visit to my room. 
He inhabited a garret just over me, and 
early in the morning, about the time for 
me to get up, would stalk gravely in with 
elevated tail and say, “‘ Meaow,” which 
I understood to mean “ Rise, my young 
friend,” (Sam never pretended to look 
upon me as his equal either in age or 
sense) ‘‘rise, my young friend, and pre- 
pare for the labours of the day.” If I 
did’nt get up, he would leave me; if I 
did, he would take a seat upon the rug 
and patiently wait until I was dressed. 
I could tell by the nervous switching of 
his tail that he hated the way I had of 
sitting by the fire for a quarter of an 
hour, cogitating, before I put on my 
right boot, and then cogitating for 
another quarter of an hour before I 
put on the left boot. These silent re- 
monstrances used sometimes to annoy 
me a good deal, for there was reason in 
them, and I felt guilty. If he had spoken 
outright what his tail intimated, my 
amour-propre would have compelled me 
to knock him down. I think he knew 
this, and pruderitly held his tongue. As 
soon as my coat was on, he would rise up 
and say, “ P-r-r-r-ow,” which meant, 
“Come, its high time we had our break- 
fast.” Our breakfast over, we went to 
my uncle’s room ; I to smoke, and Sam to 
make his toilet. First he cleaned his 
teeth, using his tongue for a tooth-brush ; 
then he washed his face, using his mouth 
for a wash-basin, and the fire for a towel; 
then he dressed his hair, making a comb 
and brush of his wrists; and, finally, 
he brushed his clothes with his tooth- 
brush—his tongue. I noticed that he 
was more particular about washing the 
back of his ears than the inside of them, 
resembling in this not the gentleman he 
otherwise was, but a schoolboy or a clerk 
in a small grocery store. 

About 7 o’clock I would go up to my 
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room, and soon thereafter Sam would 
apply at the door, saying “‘ Wha-oo,” or 
“let me in;” and when the door was 
opened would remark, “ Pr-a-a,” or 
“Glad to see you so regular in your 
habits.” Sometimes he would be briefer, 
and simply say, “ Prounh,” or “ Good !” 

He sat generally under my table, near 
the fire, and employed himself in going 
over parts of his hair which had not 
been combed out or brushed to his satis- 
faction. His physical man, or cat, being 
all right, he proceeded next to draw 
nearer the fire, and there to think, 
to wink, to nod, to doze, and final- 
ly to lie down and stretch out for a 
nap. During the pauses of my work I 
would study him, and here are some of 
my conclusions. 

Whatever may be said of the gravity 
of the owl or the wisdom of the elephant, 
the cat is certainly the philosopher among 
brutes. The analogy is very close. The 
temper of the philosopher is cold, :and so 
is that of the cat. Philosophers are 
peevish, so are cats. Both are djsposed 
to take things quietly. The philosopher 
is a lover of the house, so is the cat; 
nothing pleases either of them more than 
to sit by the fire, meditating and un- 
troubled. Neither like much company. 
Compared with dogs, both are cleanly 
and abstemious in their habits. If the 
cat plays the sportsman after “rats and 
mice, and such small Weer,” it is his 
misfortune not his fault; a philosopher 
would do the same if he had four 
legs: And after all, as Sir William 
Hamilton has said, what is a philoso- 
pher but ‘a hunter after truth?” 
and what are your philosophic truths— 
your “absolutes,” and “ unconditioneds,” 
your “enses”’ and your “egos,” more 
than small game, not worth a “ meaow.” 

The cat must not be degraded to the 
level of the poets because he is fond of 
serenading ; philosophers, in their green 
and sappy youth, have been just as 
criminal. Nor ought the cat to be ac- 
cused of foppery because he pays so 
much attention to his hair; if philoso- 
phers were not as a general thing bold, 
there is no telling what they would do 
from a hairy point of view. 


It may be urged that the intense gal- 
lantry of the cat operates as an efficient 
drawback to his successful prosecution of 
metaphysical researches, and that he 
ought, properly, to be classed with Shaks- 
peare’s lover, “ sighing or meaowing like 
a furnace.” I cannot think so. The 
philosopher is at liberty to fix his point 
of departure anywhere within the exter- 
nal or internal world, and it would there- 
fore be grossly unjust in us to assign an 
arbitrary position either in the objective 
or subjective domain to the stand-point 
of feline philosophy. Unquestionably 
the philosophic system of the cat is 
tinged and limited by his gallantry- 
But he occupies high ground. Like 
Mr. Arséne Houssaye, he views charac- 
ter and biography, or in other words, 
the human understanding as developed 
in the biographical time-element, from 
the plateau of the affections; and unless 
I am greatly mistaken, the cat and Hous- 
saye are more than half right in their 
notions. To clinch the psychological 
identity of cats and philosophers, I need 
in conclusion only allude to the fact that 
all the ideaologists from Aristotle down 
to Kant have been compelled to reduce 
the products of their “ exhaustive analy- 
ses” to categories; and the word category 
was no pun to the Greek, but the una- 
voidable vocal mark resulting from a nice 
instinctive perception of the relation of 
things to the philosophic feline intellect. 

Apart from all reasoning in the matter, 
I know front personal observation that the 
eat is a philosopher, and am convinced 
that Sam is to his fellows as Comte and 
Spinoza are to Emerson and Dr. Lazarus. 
During the winter of our intimacy, and 
while sitting on the rug under my table, 
he (Sam) must have solved some of the 
profoundest generalizations yet unimpar- 
ted to the world. I indulged the hope at 
one time that a process of metempsycho- 
sis was going on between Sam and myself, 
and that I was coming into possession of 
the aforesaid generalizations. I counted 
upon reaping great honour, and upon 
conferring great benefits upon the human 
race by imparting them when time ren- 
dered me capable. But that time never 
came, 
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Sam was evidently upon connubial 
terms with Jinny. I seldom saw them 
together, and never witnessed any thing 
more than that respectful indifference 
which becomes cat and wife. They ate 
out the same plate without quarrelling. 
I suppose they were as happy as married 
folk generally are. But a parcel of rival 
cats, living hard by, at a place called 
Israel Hill, hearing of Jinney’s beauty, 
came down and destroyed this connubial 
felicity. I saw these destroyers of Sam’s 
peace. Great, big-whiskered, dirty ruffi- 
ans they were. I wondered greatly that 
Jinny condescended to receive their at- 
tentions. But great is the vanity of the 
female cat. Night after night these 
ugly lovers came down to my uncle Flat- 
back’s and filled the air with their caco- 
phonic petitions, Sam and I suffered 
dreadfully ; he with jealousy, and I with 
rage. Poor fellow! he rarely came to 
my room after night-fall, and then only 
to stand at the window that reached 
nearly to the floor, watching and brist- 
ling with anxious excitement. In the 
yard he fared even worse than in the 
house. The Israelitish cats got after him 
and thrashed him awfully. Many a time 
have I been awakened by Sam’s wailing 
in the top of the locust tree near my win- 
dow, and often and over again have I 
discharged at the heads of his villain- 
ous rivals every available missile, inclu- 
ding my boots as a matter of course, and 
even my breeches, rolled into a suitable 
wad, . 

There was one of these fellows, the 
master-cat, as my uncle called him—of a 
dirty, yellow hue, the very sight of whom 
infuriated me. Seeing him one morning 
sneaking through the garden, I gave 
chase, and should certainly have killed 
him but for my being so blinded with 
rage that I ran into the cabbage patch, 
got tangled, and fell down, crushing a 
number of yaluable heads in my fall. 
Quickly rising, I threw at the retreating 
wretch my tooth-pick, lead pencil, pen- 
knife, three small keys and a five cent 
piece. It was as much as I could do to 
keep from throwing my watch with the 
rest. I mention these facts to warn my 
readers against a too great attachment to 
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cats; it will bring them into a peck of 
trouble. 

After showing so much valour in his 
behalf, Sam permitted me do whatever I 
chose with him ; to pull his tail or his 
whiskers, to pinch his cheeks, blindfold 
him, double him up in the bed-clothes— 
anything. But familiarity breeds con- 
tempt, and operates both ways. Sam, 
who never had much opinion of me, 
began to have less, and I lost much of 
my reverence for him. Cats and men 
stand upon their dignity. Yet my im- 
pertinence was not the cause of the 
falling out between Sam and myself. It 
came of the electro-spasmodic intensity 
of my affection for him. I say “‘electro- 
spasmodic,” and mean what I say. 

You have seen a young mother clasp 
her rosy babe to her breast with a sudden, 
loving violence that made the poor thing 
scream with pain; you have also seen a 
fellow try to pick up an electrified quar- 
ter of a dollar submerged in a basin of 
water; and you noticed how the fel- 
low’s fingers doubled up convulsively 
the moment they touched the quarter. 
Comparing these occurrences, you were 
tempted to establish the identity of love 
and electricity, and, failing in that, 
were content to put up with the singular 
fact that maternal love and electricity 
alike act upon the flexor and not upon 
the extensor muscles of the human body. 
Well: you know how much electricity 
there is in a cat’s back, and you are pre- 
pared to believe that when the electricity 
of the cat’s back combines with your 
affection for the cat, and the two forces 
operate simultaneously upon the muscles 
of your hand and forearm—when this 
occurs, you are prepared to believe that 
the flexing result will be powerful indeed 
and deleterious to the cat. It is power- 
ful and it is deleterious, and, curiously 
enough, the act of flexion oceurs exactly 
upon the cat’s head—no where else. It 
is a fact, which any one may verify, and 
to which any expert will testify, that, in 
certain states of the weather, it is impos- 
sible, after five minutes’ fondling, to re- 
frain from squeezing a cat’s head—squee- 
zing it violently. 

Thus was it with Sam andI. I had 
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repeatedly squeezed his head, and he had 
forgiven me; but one fine, dry day, while 
he was in my lap, the electro-affectional 
spasm came upon my digits with an un- 
expected intensity that well nigh cost 
poor Sam his skull. Had it been less 
hard, I would certainly have crushed it. 
He shrieked in agony, struggled and 
fought ; but for the life of me I could not 
let go. At length the spasm released ; 
he fled in pain and horror from the room. 
From that moment our friendship was at 
an end. 

I am sure that, so soon as his headache 
subsided, he calmly and carefully inqui- 
red into the meaning of this outrageous 
procedure of mine, and decided correctly 
that it was neither intentional nor mali- 
cious. All the worse for him: I was the 
more dangerous the less my muscles 
were under my own control ; it would not 
do to associate with a person who had a 
St. Vitus’s dance of affection. This, I 
am persuaded, was his feeling for the first 
few days of our estrangement; but he 
soon learned to entertain for me that con- 
tempt which the philosopher must ever 
feel for the automaton. A “lonely and 
athletic student” of cats will readily un- 
derstand me when I state that that con- 
tempt was expressed by a certain angle 
and elevation of tail as he walked off 
from me whenever I attempted to ap- 
proach him. The tail isa part and a very 
important part of a cat’s countenance. 

The loss of Sam was more than com- 
pensated for by the appearance in this 
world of Ellen, a daughter of that most 
prolific of mothers—Jinny. [Ellen first 
saw the light in a barrel which my inge- 
nious cousin Betsy had razeed into an odd 
kind of chair. There I beheld her one 
morning, with her brothers and sisters, 
eating breakfast, and there Jinny, evi- 
dently gratified at my visit, rose up and 
exhibited her family with much maternal 
pride. Ellen was by far the prettiest of 
them all. Like Leah, the daughter of 
Laban, she was tender-eyed, and even in 
her babyhood, showed exquisite beauty 
of form. Her general complexion was 
the most delicate shade of tortoise-shell, 
the gold predominating; her feet and 
ankles were of the purest white. Very 
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gentle she was, not very playful, not in- 
discriminately affectionate. We all fell in 
love with her. My uncle Flatback claim- 
ed her as his own, not for himself, but as 
a present for his mallet-headed grandson, 
My aunt disputed the claim, and said El- 
len belonged to me. Uncle F. awaited 
my decision. Then I thought how “lit- 
tle Wills”—the aforesaid grandson, just 
then in the toddling period of his exist- 
ence, and, like all other toddlers, as gen- 
uine a savage as any Belooch or Carib— 
when I thought how “ little Wills” would 
torture her, my heart rose up rebellious 
and angry. But I cut the struggle short 
by saying: ,“‘take her, I am beginning 
to love her too much.” 

So Ellen went to Shell-bark (the resi- 
dence of “little Wills”) and I seldom 
saw her afterwards. “Little Wills” 
treated her shamefully, but she soon out- 
grew him and sought refuge in the woods. 
There she became a forest nymph of won- 
drous beauty, celebrated for her agility 
and love of solitude. She had nothing to 
do with other cats. Came rarely to the 
house, sometimes to meals, but generally 
at night, when she knew that the savage 
“little Wills” was asleep. 

In the marvellous beauty of her prime, 
I saw her, and surely for delicate bril- 
liancy of colour, for symmetry of form, for 
daintiness of feet, and gracefulness of 
movement, no cat ever approached her. 
But beauty is a fading flower; alas! how 
brief! During the terrible winter of 
1857, she fell a napping by the fire and 
was horribly singed. It was a sad blow 
to her. She did not play the French 
woman and commit suicide, but she did 
lose her health and spirits, and to this 
day has never regained them. She is 
lean, haggard, dejected ; no longer loves 
the woods and fields, but mopes about 
the house continually. I verily believe 
she has taken upon herself the vows 
of eternal chastity ; certainly she is the 
only cat I ever heard of who was an old 
maid. 

Pitying my cat and kittenless condition, 
my uncle Flatback went charitably forth 
a kitten hunting. Returning late in the 
evening, he drew from the depths of his 
overcoat pocket and deposited upon the 
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floor a dusky ball, probably of yarn ; you 
might have knitted a pair of black stock- 


4ngs out of it. Standing up, it became a 


brindled black kitten, who straightway 
made himself at home, walked noncha- 
lantly to the fireplace, sat down upon the 
hearth, and began to paw the back part 
of his ears. I introduced myself to him, 
became intimate with him, and named 
him Beelzebub ; named him so because 
of his complexion and because I have a 
good opinion of Beelzebub,—just as good 
as Burns, Shelley, and George Sand ever 
had of the Devil himself. For there was 
nothing infernal in his disposition—the 
disposition of Beelzebub, the kitten. On 
the contrary, he was the embodiment of 
philanthropy and forgiveness. True, he 
was as impudent as Paul Pry or Robert 
Macaire, but he was as cheerful as Mark 
Tapley, brave as Havelock, and as kind 
as George Peabody. Being a cat he was 
necessarily a philosopher, and among the 
philosophers I ought to have sought for 
his prototype and namesake, In all his- 
tory I find but one man like unto him, 
and that man was Socrates; I now hear- 
tily regret and wonder that I did not 
name him Socrates. Like Socrates he 
was ugly, lazy, shabby about externals, 
odd in all his ways, so odd that few un- 


‘derstood him, and most thought him dis- 


tracted ; he loved mankind like Socrates, 
was humorous as Socrates, and in fact 
had in him Socrates’ soul. He had no 
resentment whatever—toward the human 
race. Sam and Jinny hated him, and he 
fought them manfully ; every body on the 
plantation, with the exception of my un- 
cle and myself, hated him, but to their 
continual kickings, cuffings, and impreca- 
tions, he opposed a resolute love that 
would have done honour to an apostle, a 
missionary, a martyr. He loved impar- 
tially the whole family, and jumped into 
évery body’s lap without introduction and 
without ceremony. This looked like im- 
pertinence, but it was nct; it was love. 
He ever apologized beforehand by a curi- 
ous explanatory and entreating ejacula- 
tion. ‘“ R-r-r-ow,” and he was in your 
lap. Knock him down, “r-r-r-ow,” he 
was back again. Throw him out of the 
window, he reappeared as if by magic, 


_ eupying it, to be knocked down and knock- 
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and “r-r-r-ow” he was in your lap again. 

Because I permitted it, he learned to 
hug me round the neck, and contracted 
such a fondness for my nose, that I was 
afraid he would come and eat it while I 
was asleep. He hada passion for human 
bed-fellows, and nearly suffocated my 
uncle Flatback by getting on the pillow - 
and spooning up to the old gentleman’s 
face so closely as to stop respiration. He 
was always in the way, and though in- 
cessantiy trod upon, sat down upon, and 
crushed under the legs of chairs, never 
profited by the sadexperience. Whether 
this was owing to a want of sense, or to 
ohstinacy, or to absence of mind conse- 
quent upon the Socratesian trance, I could 
never certainly tell. His voice, like eve- 
rything else about him, was strange. He 
purred loud enough for two cats and pur- 
red all the time. Somehow he got a 
strange appetite for flies, and would tree 
them precisely as a dog trees squirrels. 
The only times I ever heard him cry were 
when, after repeated efforts, he found he 
could not leap high enough to catch a fly 
he had treed. 

He was very unfortunate. In addition 
to the general unkindness he received at 
the hands of human beings and which 
made him a dwarf, he was one day run 
over by the mules and thoroughly dislo- 
eated. He gradually partially rejointed 
himself, never murmared, but kept up an 
affectionate and cheerful spirit to the last. 
It was during his dislocated days that he 
acquired the habit of oceupying chairs 
and suffered his most crushing sorrows. 
When sat down upon, he vented himself 
in a shout, which was less a complaint 
than an argumentative objection ; as if 
he said, “What possible benefit do you 
derive from sitting down on me? I can’t, 
I really can not see the use of it.” When 
knocked out of the chair, he would walk 
off a little ways, not angrily, not moodily, 
but thoughtfully, as if he was trying to 
come at the logical meaning of such treat- 
ment. The internal debate was ever of 
short duration, and ended invariably with 
“r-r--r-ow,” “its all a joke, he couldn’t 
have meant anything,” and back he came 
into the chair or the lap of the person oc- 
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ed down, time after time. There was lit- 
erally no escape from him until he was 
locked up in the close closet under the 
stair-case. Let him out in the morning, 
he came forth with his whole soul beam- 
ing in his eyes, the most grateful creature 
in the world, and the most deliberate, for 
starvation itself could not put him in a 
hurry. 

Gratitude, indeed, was the cardinal trait 
in his character. He was foolishly grate- 
ful for the smallest favors. Offer him a 
plate of food, he would never touch it 
until he had returned thanks to you with 
a look of ineffable affection and rubbed 
himself against your legs. Pat him on 
the head, he would purr as if he were 
purring a pan to your generosity, and 
look at you, oh! how lovingly. Speak to 
him kindly while he was lying down, he 
would rise up and contemplate you for a 
few moments with almost tearful fond- 
ness; then he would stick his finger-nails 
in the floor and pull himself back until 
his head was nearly lost between his 
shoulders, still looking tenderly at you ; 
then he would stretch himself limb by 
limb, with a slow, delicious elongation, 
that assured you it did him good all over 
to be so spoken to. 

Beelzebub’s humour was expressed in 
almost every look and action, but more 
particularly in the practical jokes he play- 
ed upon a conceited little duck, and a 
poor Shanghai rooster, whose toes had 
been bitten off by the frost. This duck 
was the smallest duck my aunt Flatback 
had; her figure was short and comical, 
the result most likely of curvature of the 
spine, brought on, not by tight lacing, but 
by throwing her head too far back while 
drinking, or by a needless inflation of the 
lungs in order to display her bust. Spite 
of her figure, she was the vainest young 
woman I ever saw. She exasperated me 
with her airs. I could not go into the 
back porch to get a drink of water, but 
here she would come mincing round the 
corner, with a mock modest gait, but with 
her head one side and a round, flickering 


eye turned to me for admiration. Beel-— 


zebub would begin by making love to her, 
and end by driving her in a desperate, 
_waddling flutter of terror all over the 
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Sam, Ellen and Beelzebub. 
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yard. This done, he would show his ap- 
preciation of the joke by twisting his tail 
in a manner that he thought peculiarly 
funny, and by running around in a ring, 
like a deformed and distracted circus 
horse. After this, he would take a run- 
ning start and clamber about ten feet up 
a locust tree, then jump down and come 
to me for approbation. I always gave it. 

Unable to stand up, the frost-bitten 
rooster succeeded in sitting down. Beel- 
zebub would draw nigh as if to condole 
with him, then scare him up and enjoy 
the poor fellow’s wretched efforts to hob- 
ble out of the way, By propping himself 
against the side of the house, Shanghai 
managed at times to stand, but stood very 
ticklishly on his pins; a touch would 
upset him. Beelzebub knew this, and 
his delight was to catch him standing, to 
sneak up behind him and knock him 
down. I could not countenance such be- 
haviour, and whipped Beelzebub several 
times about it; but, like the Elephant’s 
nose to the Irishman, the temptation was 
too strong for him; in my absence, he 
could never refrain from pitching into the 
invalid. 

Business called me fifty miles or more 
from my pets. I heard from them occa- 
sionally by letter. Sam was fattening 
daily; Ellen, no better ; Beelzebub about 
the same, everbody still hated him and 
abused him. At length news came that 
Beelzebub was gone, had disappeared or 
died or been spirited away—no one had 
seen his remains. Some days afterwards 
I was sitting at my table with my back 
to the office door, when hearing a rustle 
behind me, I turned, and lo! there was 
Beelzebub peering around the counter, his 
feet on a copy of the New York Herald. 

“* Why Beelzebub, my son,” I exclaim- 
ed in delight, “‘is that you? Is it possi- 
ble you have walked fifty miles through 
the hot sun to see your master? Iam 
really glad to see you. Come here, sir.” 

He regarded me with fixed and stony 
stare. 

“ Belze, Belze,” said I affectionately, 
* come here, Belze. Poor fellow, I know 
you must be tired. Come Belze, come sit 
in my lap.” 

He made no answer. I called him yet 
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more entreatingly, and rose to go to him. It was two o’clock in the afternoon, but 
A flash of sorrowful recognition shone in my readers must not attempt to persuade 
his deep, glowing eyes, and he—evan- me that the apparition was not the ghost 
i of the loved and lost Beelzebub. 





WHAT IS LOVE? 

















What is love,—can any say? 
Is it fancy,—is it feeling ? 
Is it safe to give it way ? 
Is there any mode of healing? 
When ’tis gushing, woe betide 
Blushing maid who shall reveal it; 
Many a pretty one has died, 
Whose pale cheek would still conceal it. 






Now ’tis flashing in the eye 
In the moment of its power, 
Like the lightning in the sky 
When the sufnmer cloud doth lower ; 
Now ’tis calm and seemeth blest, 
As the moonbeam on the ocean; 
Now ’tis rushing in unrest, 
Like the billows in commotion. 





What is love,—can any tell? 
As the sunbeam on the rose 
Makes its blushing bosom swell 
Till its beauties all disclose ; 
As the dew upon the flower, 
When the summer night is over, 
Shedding perfume through the bower, 
Love return’d is to the lover. 






As a lute without a tone 
Is the soul when love forsaketh ; 
Or, if grief awake a moan, 
Sad it moaneth and then breaketh. 
Darkling is the night and dreary 
With nor moon nor starbeam lighted, 
Darkling, dreary, all aweary 
Hearts still beating tho’ they’re blighted. 





1858. | 
VIEW FROM 


There is a delicious freshness in this 
balmy morning air and the birds are out 
in fine feather. What a burst of melody 
sends he forth, that “ merry mimic of the 
grove,” and the clear note of the cardi- 
nal, and the nonpareil, how joyous, as 
they skip like winged flowers through the 
rich green foliage. A superb cluster of 
the cloth of gold crowns the vine-encinc- 
tured column of my neighbour’s porch ; 
and covering the iattice fence are umbra- 
geous bowers of Jessamine and nonde- 
script. An evergreen magnolia, with its 
peerless bloom, rears its stately form 
above, and there a noble elm lifts its 
graceful branches in gentle dalliance with 
the breeze: how their rich luxuriant 
growth leaps with the noiseless joy of 
vegetable life: heaven’s blessings on the 
man who plants a tree. 

In the city, the great heart of the slum- 
bering multitude begins to throb, and 
send through its arteries the principle of 
life; before Aurora, the rosy fingered, 
had streaked the Orient, or Phoebus had 
reigned up his fiery steeds at the pearly 
gates, the breadman’s spavined hack had 
wheeled with his lumbering cart through 
a hundréd streets, and while, as yet faint 
and indistinct, swells up upon the morn- 
ing air the distant hum of busy life, his 
shrill whistle has piped the reveillée to 
drowsy butlers, and bread is echoed 
through every garden and gateway from 
Hamstead to the Battery. Buoyant and 
babbling now, every thing that has life 
seems astir; and merry as the morning 
birds, and varied as their own shades of 
ebony, are the joyous utterances of those 
happy rogues, the venders of fish, fruit 
and vegetables. Little reck Cuffy and 
Sambo, maum Dinah there, perched so 
jauntily in her market cart, or the whole 
rescued race of Ham, for protective tariffs, 
or fishery bounties, or international im- 
broglios ; or the struggle for power, or 
the never-sated greed of gain, that can- 
kers the life of their pharisaical sympathi- 
sers ; happy in their blessed ignorance of 
any higher authority, they have learned 
to acquiesce in the decrees of the great Ar- 
biter of things temporal, and are content. 
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MY ATTIC, 


Cleaving the liquid air above us, post 
haste for the first discarded sheep’s head, 
that privileged individual, enshrined in 
the museum and labelled in classic litera- 
ture, “‘Cathartes atratus,” but popularly 
known as the buzzard, leads his eager 
phalanx to a democratic banquet at the 
market place, illustrating many of the 
dogmas of that respectable and influen- 
tial party, by practical demonstrations, 
that “to the victors belong the mutton,” 
“might makes right,” “ power is always 
stealing from the many tothe few.” “Squat- 
ter sovereignty, or the right to soil and 
spoil,” &. How like awitches’ dance are 
their droll but not ungraceful movemeuts’! 

Bob, my neighbour’s valet, over the way, 
yawns, and stretches himself lazily; he 
is an amateur musician, and “ yexes the 
drowsy ears of night” with his minstrelsy; 
how many of his vulgar imitators have 
grown rich, and set up establishments in 
other latitudes with a smaller musical 
capital than Robert; but Bob is major 
domo, as was his now retired, but yenera- 
ble and respected sire before him, and has 
inherited the same indulgence from, and 
devotion to his master, which so distin- 
guished his predecessor. There is my 
neighbour, in slippers and gown, and in 
his accustomed easy chair, he is not old, 
but time has left unmistakable traces upon 
his manly frame. Bred to the bar, my 
neighbour had early achieved a flattering 
measure of success; gifted with ‘rare in- 
tellectual endowments, possessing a com- 
manding presence, easy, graceful and 
ready in debate, he was a rising champion 
of his party in the political arena; in the 
opposite ranks was one in no respect his 
inferior; they had been early friends, 
party spirit ran high; brother, in some 
instances, stood arrayed against brother, 
father against son, friend opposed friend ; 
the code of honour was the received tribu- 
nal for the settlement of real or imagina- 
ry wrongs; slight cause when the blood 
is up sufficeth for deadly strife; my 
neighbour and his quondam friend met, 
the usual punctilio was observed, the 
fatal drama was enacted and the survivor 
returned to his home, but the sun went 
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down upon him a raving maniac. It was 
some time before reason resumed its sway, 
meanwhile a golden link had dropped 
from the severed chain which binds the 
family group, and a bright and beauteous 
child had passed away. Smitten, but 
tranquil, his wife bore her grief alone, 
until at length her pure spirit, like the 
polished blade which has worn through 
its case, exhausted the feeble frame in 
offices of love, and is at rest; now in the 
saddened yet grateful retirement which 
he seeks and finds in the society of a 
widowed daughter, my excellent neigh- 
bour devotes a large portion of his time 
and his fortune to the happiness of his 
fellow-creatures, and has made munificent 
provision for the nearest heir of his un- 
fortunate but lamented victim. 

Who is that lovely creature? Ah, you 
know her now, she sits her thorough-bred 
with a matchless grace; well she may, 
she inherits that accomplishment from 
both father and mother; when on the 
plantation in the winter season, the whole 
family may sometimes be seen following 
the dogs in full cry; the father is an 
old member of the jockey-club, and 
delights in the purest blood whether 
of man or beast; whilst the mother, 
when in the city, is the centre of a charm- 
ing society; that young gentleman, her 
brother, you perceive, bestrides the 
late winner of the handy cap; that mix- 
ture of live oak and catgut upon which 
old Scipio brings up the rear, is a marsh 
tackey: they have just returned from a 
gallop among the sequestered groves of St. 
Andrews, where she has gathered that 
rose-bloom upon her cheeks, having cross- 
ed Ashley river bridge before the first 
antlered stag of the parish had shaken 
the dew drops from his flanks. Ah it was 
she, who so enamoured our young Spar- 
tan from Georgia at the Moultrie House. 
“Sparta has no worthier son than he.” 


View from My Attic. 
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His prompt exhibition of self-forgetful- 
ness and personal courage, in rescuing 
our little friend, when the receding waves 
had swept him beyond his depth, whilst 
bathing in the surf near the Fort, was an 
act worthy the ground consecrated by the 
heroism of Moultrie and of Jasper. 

That antiquated gable you perceive a 
short way along the street, festooned with 
the luxuriant Wisteria, once sheltered 
from the obtrusive gaze of the world the 
domestic life of one who subsequently 
filled no mean place in the history of our 
republic. You may discover through the 
foliage the mutilated remains of the fam- 
ily arms, there yet is the uplifted hand, 
grasping the broken sabre, as if still re- 
sisting the encroachments of the last’ ene- 
my, time; and likea guardian genius de- 
fying the attacks of paint, or the innova- 
tions of progress. Inthe roistering days 
of that “ first gentleman of England,” 
this was the rendezvous of some of the 
rebel compatriots of Washington: a frac- 
ture in the wall chronicles a very inop- 
portune missile from one of his majesty’s 
vessels ; upon the wainscotted walls with- 
in, still hang a few of the family portraits 
by Copley and Sir Joshua, in which may 
yet be seen traces of beauty that were not 
surpassed in the famous court of Charles 
the Second. The unwritten history, which 
the records of that obscure building alone 
could furnish, would afford material for 
fame and fortune, for a modern pictorial 
historian ; and, in faithful hand, would 
fix the stamp of infamy upon the front of 
the wretch, who owes his position to the 
defamation and abuse of Southern heroes 
and statesmen. 

But come, we must heed that tiny tin- 
tinabulum, and join the family circle in 
the parlour, preparatory to our morning 
meal. 


CHARLESTON, June 1858. 














THE FADED FLOWER.* 


A MYSTERY. 


Duvivra ovveraiotv. 


PInDAR. 


VII. 


The sun beyond those hills afar 

Has left in shade the level plain; 
And in the west the evening star, 

The first of all the nightly train, 
Shines faintly, half withdrawn from sight 
Behind a living veil of light, 

In which vermilion’s gorgeous dye 

Blends softly with serener blue, 

And tinges all the Western sky 

With that resplendent rosy hue, 
Which (offspring of etherial birth) 
Admits no rival tint on earth. 

Beneath the copse’s denser green 

There falls a shadow dark and damp; 
And there, in fitful flashes seen, 

The fire-fly lights her evening lamp. 
Sequestered in yon briery glade, 
Beneath the clustering bamboo’s shade, 
The wood-lark chants his even-song 
In mellow warblings, full and strong. 
The whippoor-will begins his lay, 

A requiem to the parting day, 

In notes not rapid, high and shrill, 

As might the nightly chorus fill, 

But faintly heard and quivering slow, 
His plaintive voice is deep and low. 
These pensive sounds within the mind 
A soft responsive echo find, 
Enhancing that serene repose 

Which like a mantle twilight throws 
Around the wood, the heath, the hill, 
When skies are clear and winds are still. 


VIII. 


. 


But in that tranquil evening hour, 
With feelings haply less serene, 
A maiden sits within her bower, 
And from her window views the scene. 
Her cheek reclines against her hand ; 
Her elbow rests upon her knee ; 
Her locks escaped from clasp and band, 
Are from the temple waving free, 









* Concluded from Vou. XXVI, No. 6—page 457. 

































The Faded Flower. 


Along her smooth white arm descending 
In yellow ringlets low depending, 
And golden-bright to see. 
The lady’s cheek is flushing high, 
And deep and frequent breathes the sigh, 
And by the lashes partly hid, 
A tear is trembling on the lid. 
Her glance, abstracted, yet unfixed, 
A restless spirit seems to show, 
As fainting hope with anguish mixed 
Imparts a keener edge to woe ; 
And haunting still the wounded mind, 
To patient sorrow unresigned, 
Still struggles feebly with despair, 
And holds a dying conflict there. 
She weeps in bitterness the pride 
That drove her lover, from her side ; 
Yet dreams the while, in reveries vain, 
That he perchance will come again, 
And she the fond emotions tell 
That her deep bosom heave and swell, 
When in his own if yet there live 
Love’s faintest spark, he must forgive. 


IX. 


How passing strange, the heart that long 
Disdained a warm devoted lover 
Should first a kindred flame discover 

When pierced by insult and by wrong. 

What weak caprice, that one who never 
Esteemed the offering while she knew 
His heart in every pulse was true, 

Should weep its loss when gone forever. 

And yet this curious paradox, 

Which startles faith and reason shocks, 

The close observer’s eye detects 

As ’twere connatural with the sex. 

Thus she, the girl of Erin’s isle, 

By Erin’s lyrie poet sung, 

Blessed not her lover with the smile 
On which, as more than life, he hung. 

But when a manilier passion burned, 

He left his lady’s side, and turned 

To seek in deadly civil strife 
A patriot’s wreath, a warrior’s glory ; 

Or for his country yield his life, 

And add to her ensanguined story 

One blood-red page, which still with tears 
The nobler Irish youth might read, 

And learn, like him, in later years 
To strike for freedom or to bleed. 

The maid—(at least I so infer 

From what is somewhere told of her; 





The Faded Flower. 


And if the tale from history swerve, 

It may as feigned example serve)— 

The maid beheld her hero part, 

Without a sigh or saddened heart ; 
Watched his dark perilous career, 

Nor blanched her cheek with woman’s fear ; 
And when a nation’s head was bent 

In grief and shame by that event 
Which rolled his head upon the block, 
Her heart impassive stood the shock. 
Does this seem coldt—and yet at last, 
When his high fame is with the past, 
And bards and maids his deeds rehearse 
In choral song and lyric verse, 

The lady then begins to feel 

Emotions through her bosom steal 
Unknown before: for pity came, 

And kindled soon a brighter flame, 
Which burning deep within the breast, 
Her throbbing heart deprived of rest. 
Thus month by month she drooped and pined 
With a slow fever of the mind, 

Till sunk within the closing tomb 

Her wasted form and withered bloom. 


X. 


The night is past its highest noon; 
And in that still and dreamy hour 
A lover sits beneath the moon, 
And in his hand a faded flower. 
Its yellow leaves are crisp and dead, 
Erewhile so beauteous to be seen; 
Its fragrant breath forever fled, 
As if such fragrance had not been. 
In that dead flower he seems to see 
A symbol of his joyless doom; 
For life to him henceforth must be 
Bereft of fragrance and of bloom: 
Nor withered hope nor faded flower 
Shall wear its lovely hues again, 
But clouds along his pathway lower 
In gloom, remorse and cureless pain. 
No springing tear hath dimmed his eye, 
Nor swells his breast the silent sigh, 
But sternly brooding o’er his fate 
All lonely, cold and desolate, 
He seeks in solitude relief 
From burning and corroding grief, 
And in the rankling thoughts that fill 
His memory, finds augmented ill. 
His mind reflected o’er the past, 
In melancholy musing cast, 
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The Faded Flower. 


Recals that memorable day 
When love and hope so brightly glowed, 
As with a blush the maid bestowed 
The rose that on her bosom lay. 
And now his restless fancy teems 
With fiercer thoughts and darker dreams, 
As memory lives that hour again 
When last he sat the maid beside, 
Whose taunting words of bitter pride, 
Like lightning flashes, seared his brain. 
And thus his mind, by passion tost, 
Has wrecked its peace, its tenor lost; 
For rankling memories, as they spring, 
Plant each its sharp envenomed sting, 
And while of bliss his heart is reft, 
No bright reserve of hope is left. 


XI. 


I said the maid’s capricious change, 
As told above, was passing strange: 
But fraught with greater marvel still 
Was that proud man’s unchanging will. 
He viewed in silent sullen dread 

The clouds that lowered above his head, 


While hope disclosed no dawning morrow 


To chase his rayless night of sorrow; 
And yet believed, if he could now 

His pride to due concessions bow, 

Her love would bid his anguish cease, 
And soothe his troubled soul to peace, 
And brighter hopes and happier days 
Upon his path would pour their rays. 
Her heart the haughty lover knew 

To woman’s impulse all was true; 
That pain professed for his offence 
Would win her easy confidence ; 

The darker past she would forgive, 
And love alone in memory live; 

Her pride of beauty, grace and youth 
Engage to him in plighted truth ; 

And in due season, by his side, 
Arrayed in white, a blushing bride, 
With holy vows devote her life, 

And be his fond and faithful wife. 

But love, hope, anguish—none possessed 
The power to move his haughty breast 
To such required submission—first 
Let his swol’n heart in secret burst. 


The heart by passion blindly swayed 
To fearful madness is betrayed. 


The Faded Flower. 


When virtue’s mandate is withstood 

By fear of ill or hope of good, 

Or prudent caution floats aside 

On pleasure’s smooth and rapid tide, 

Though sad the frailty, still we find 
That human motives work within ; 

That specious forms seduce the mind, 
And tempt to folly or to sin. 

But sterner passion holds its course 

As by a blind and fatal force 

Which some dark spirit has supplied, 

His demon will alone the guide. 

Then, though the fiend no promise shew 

But present grief and future woe ; 

Though dying hope afar is borne, 

And by despair the breast is torn, 

Yet that malignant power’s control 

To deeds. accursed compels the soul, 

While pleasure, love and threatening pain 

Allure or warn the heart in vain, 

And conscience, cowering mute and still, 

Obeys a more despotic will. 


Nor deem by haughty man alone 

This moral madness has been shewn, 

Though burning hate and passions strong 

More aptly to that sex belong. 

If all be true that histories state, 

And bards in magic song relate, 

And they that social life unfold 

In long and varied tale have told, 

With dire revenge, for trivial ill, 

The female heart may burn and thrill, 
And all unchanged by rolling years, 
Unmoved by pity, faith or fears, 

The deadly purpose nourish still. 

Or some capricious impulse weak, 

That prompts the mind redress to seek 

For fancied wrongs, its spite may wreak 

By means with long remorse and pain 

Deplored, it may be, but in vain. 

Who closely scans this scene of life, 

With all its follies, passions, strife, 

Shall find disclosed in such review 

Enough to prove the charge is true: 

And would some fairy raise the veil 

That hides ill deeds and errors frail, 

To shew, as in a magic glass, 

Their pale and shadowy phantoms pass, 

Then might he gaze in wild surprise, 

As thick and fast before his eyes 

Such sad examples rise detected, 

Where none of earth the truth suspected. 


No real woe the breast may wring, 
No piercing grief the bosom sting : 
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The Faded Flower. 


For hearts with wrongs that deepest bleed 
Less often prompt the vengeful deed, 
As those with keenest anguish tried 
Seek not relief in suicide ; 

While fancied ill, and grievance slight, 

Such desperate counsels oft invite, 

When dark imaginings are wrought 

To specious shape by morbid thought. 

Not seldom thus a maid, ’tis said, 

By some fantastic fancy led, 

Suspects, with angry, proud emotion, 
That to some rival fair, perchance, 
Her lover gave so kind a glance 

As suits not quite his vowed devotion. 

Then all forgetting, till too late, 

In what the step involves her fate, 

But blindly bent this jealous pique 

Upon her lover’s heart to wreak, 

Unawed by conscience’ dread command, 

With falsest vows bestows her hand 

On one not loved, but whom she meant 

To make revenge’s instrument. 

Then happy dreams forever cease, 

Then wasting blight consumes her peace 

Thenceforth her share of earthly life 

Is one incessant weary strife, 

By which the dark deceit, whose stains 

Infect her soul, she still maintains. 

If burning tears by stealth are wept, 

The dreaded secret must be kept, 

And her cold lips, with sickening guile, 

Shall wear perforce a sunny smile: 

For still the wife, dissembling woe, 

Must hide the grief she dare not show, 

Disgust with honeyed words conceal, 

And feign the love she cannot feel. 


Meantime her tears must flow in vain 

Till fate shall burst the nuptial chain. 

Though love indeed might solace bring, 

Could that within her bosom spring, 

It far transcends all earthly art 

To wake its thrill within the heart ; 

And ’tis, I doubt, high heaven’s decree, 

Who bosoms fraud like this shall be 

Foreclosed emotions which infuse 

Their healing balm like gentle dews, 

And nourish love, ordained to bless 

The good with placid happiness. 

As on the scorched and arid heath 
Bloomed not the rose of virgin-white 

Which maidens wove into the wreath 
She wore upon her bridal night ; 

So love, a flower of paradise, 

Springs not in falsehood’s blasted soil, 








The Faded Flower. 


Or by mephitic vapours dies 
Despite the tiller's care and toil.— 


And what the end she sought to gain ?7— 
What guerdon of her guilt and pain ? 
She meant the man she loved should feel 
More than the tortures of the wheel ; 
Should writhe in that extreme of woe 
She could not wish her direst foe. 

And if, by healing time, the smart 
Subsides within the lover's heart ; 

If in some kinder glance is found 

A balm to soothe his aching wound ; 

lt formed no part of her design 

His weary breast should cease to pine, 
But by the fact, her own, I ween, 

Is moved to more envenomed spleen. 

It is a by-word worn and trite, 

And seems too commonplace to write, 
That poisoned love engenders hate 
Dark as despair and stern as fate. 


Thus, though the heart, with decent show, 
May seek from all to hide its woe ; 

To veil the folly and the sin 

That deep from view ferment within; © 
Yet could some hand the curtain raise 
That screens its depths from every gaze, 
It would, when from disguises free, 

In either sex, be found to be 

A strange and frightful mystery. 


XIII. 


In a sad, dreary, dreaming mood, 

Within her bower we left the maid, 
When, bowed in pensive attitude, 

She mused beneath the twilight shade. 
But since those summer dews were shed, 
Full fifteen months their course have sped, 
With weal and ill to mortals fraught— 

Their fortunes, views, relations changing, 

Defeating hopes, and plans deranging— 
But sickness to the maid they brought, 
Which slow its cankering progress wrought. 
The pure and lustrous pearly-white 

Beneath her lid’s dependent fringe ; 

The large dark iris sparkling bright, 
Yet with a soft and dewy light; 

The rich carnation tints that tinge 

With feverish glow her virgin cheek— 

All these a fatal presage speak, 

And to the mother’s anxious fear 

Foreshew the truth she dreads to hear. 

But what can be the secret cause 
That from the silent maiden draws 
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The half-suppressed, half-furtive sigh ? 
Why stands the tear-drop in her eye? 
Is it, her trembling spirit shrinks 
In shuddering dread to view the grave, 
And her sad heart despairing sinks 
To know no earthly power can save? 
Or weeps she still for that false lover 
Who wove erewhile her bosom’s chain ? 
Does yet her dreaming fancy hover 
Round him she ne’er must see again ? 
It may be so—perhaps she yet 
Remembers one she should forget : 
But slighted love and wounded pride 
Within the heart so closely hide, 
What troubled thoughts her bosom swell 
And cloud her brow were hard to tell. 
The slow disease within her breast 
Had not been caused by love unblessed ; 
For ere that painful thrill was known, 
An old hereditary taint 
Had long its lurking presence shewn, 
When with fatigue her frame grew faint: 
Then a fixed burning flush would paint 
Her cheek ; and short and panting breath 
Find frequent vent in languid sighs— 
Symptoms that wake the sad surmise 
Of one foredoomed te early death. 
Then not in sorrow’s secret sting 
The maid’s disorder had its spring ; 
But whether love still held her breast, 
Let each infer as likes him best. 


XIV. 
Meantime beneath this fell disease 

The maiden’s frame grew light and thin : 
Her strength was wasted by degrees ; 

For death insidious lurked within, 
And drank the life-blood of his prey, 
Who drooped declining day by day, 
Yet lovely in her slow decay. 
Her dark blue eyes still brightly beam, 

As with a mild seraphic light; 
Her cheek reveals the rosy stream 

In soft accord with lily-white: 
Thus flowers may wear their freshest hues, 
When watered by sepulchral dews ; 
Thus roses wreathe their brightest bloom 
Around the marble of the tomb; 
Thus violets yield their sweetest breath 
Above the mouldering couch of death. 


XV. 


To change or check impending fate, 
She went to pass (but all too late) 
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A winter in a Southern State. 
The final passage may be told 
In words appropriate to the case 
Of numerous others, late and old, 
That closed, like hers, their mortal race- 
At times her varying mood would give 
The flattering thought that she might live : 
Then hope would in her bosom spring 
Serene and sweet, and with it bring 
Fond memories of the distant past, 
Which, into soothing reverie cast, 
Bright future years appeared to show 
Undimmed by sickness and by woe. 
And then a change such hope would blight, 
And scatter wide the vision vain ; 
Then sink her heart, and gloomy night 
Brood o’er her darkened soul again. 


Thus many weeks were passed away ; 

Till once, when evening closed a day 

Of brighter hope and softer ray, 

The maid retired; and as ’tis said, 

Was found next morning lying dead, 

Baptized in blood, upon her bed. 

A ruptured artery, as *twould seem, 

So fast discharged the vital stream, 

That when for aid she strove to speak, 

Was scarcely heard her strangled shriek, 

But sinking as she sought to rise, 

Eternal darkness closed her eyes. 

These sounds a moment reached the ear 

Of one within a chamber near, 

But when so soon were hushed and still, 

The neighbour lady thought no ill. 

The servant maid that should have kept 

More careful watch, securely slept, 

Nor knew, till ruddy morning shone, 
That in the deep and drowsy night 
The lady’s spirit winged its flight 

To realms by spirits only known. 

Her nearest friends the body sought, 

Which from the South in bronze was brought ; 

And where her infant feet had trod, 

With chanted hymn, and service read, 

Was laid beneath Virginian sod; 
Reposing on their dreamless bed 
Her aching heart and weary head. 

There, mid those old embowering trees 

A monument the stranger sees 

That from the base where marble tears 

Two mourning seraphs weep, uprears 

A broken column o’er the tomb— 

Sad symbol of untimely doom: 

And thither still, as neighbours say, 
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The pilgrim mother, old and grey, 
Repairs alone to weep and pray. 


XVI. 


A wanderer far to distant lands, 
Self-banished from his natal shore 

Where his paternal mansion stands, 
The lover comes no more. 

He chooses as his fixed retreat 

An ancient capital ; the seat 

Of science, learning, art and taste, 

With wealth and courtly fashion graced,— 

Where all the varying shades of mind 

Pursuits congenial to their kind, 

In business, crime or pleasure find. 

Amid the scenes of: bustling life 

Within that teeming city rife, 

He seeks to banish from his thought 
The sad remembrance of the past, 
That, with remorse and sorrow fraught, 

Its shadow on his soul has cast. 
In vain; still on his soul shall fall 
That shadow like a funeral pall, 
Nor art, nor time, nor change be found 
To staunch his bosom’s bleeding wound. 


If any friend of other days 
Across the moody exile strays, 
By his reserved, forbidding mien, 
And cold repelling speech, is seen 
How far his heart has been estranged, 
How his ungenial spirit changed 
From what it once had been. 
And couched within his evil eye 
A strange expression seems to lie, 
Which wakes a doubt allied to fear, 
As guile or crime were lurking near. 
Some mystery hangs around the man: 
In vague and distant hints, ’tis said, 
That close colleaguing with a clan, 
Of banded men, their chosen head, 
He sways a dangerous secret power 
' Which well might make the bravest cower. 
Such is the whispered tale, although 
I cannot say the truth is so. 


Not meanly born, nor with a mind 
By early culture unrefined ; 
Yet from his proper sphere receding, 
His course of life obscurely strays 
Through devious and ignoble ways, 
Beneath his rank of birth and breeding. 
Meantime his talents, which, applied 
With steady purpose, might have placed 
His name on honour’s roll, beside 
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The names with circling laurels graced, 
By low companionship debased, 
Are slowly mouldering into dust, 
Corroded by the cankering rust 
Which sloth engenders. Still his heart 
Is pierced by envy’s poisoned dart, 
When more aspiring spirits rise 
To bear away the glittering prize 
Which many sigh for, yet by none 
But energetic souls is won. 
Dark fantasies of guilt and fear 
Assail his soul with visions drear : 
For often apparitions rise, 
Like spectres of the sheeted dead, 
On which his fixed dilating eyes 
Gaze in an ecstasy of dread. 
Sometimes within the banquet hall, 
Mid wine and wassail, toast and song ; 
Or in the crowded public ball, 
Where pleasure’s gayer votaries throng; 
He sees the form of one that died 
In days long past, before him glide, 
On which his straining eye-balls glare 
In mingled terror and despair— 
But when (the frightful phantom past) 
His looks relax their stony cast, 
Then writhes his lip a bitter sneer, 
And mocking words would fain conceal 
From those that gaze in wonder near, 
The pangs he cannot cease to feel. 
If wandering forth he seek to share 
The zephyr’s cool and dewy air, 
When from the west in golden streams 
The sun declining shoots his beams, 
The softly brilliant summer cloud 
That floats above in golden light 
Becomes a pale and bloody shroud, 
A frightful portent in his sight. 
For from his breast, with anguish stung, 
The dark and fearful secret wrung, 
Was caught by one who listening heard 
His muttered, broken, gasping word. 


Thus does the life of this bad man, 
This cankered misanthrope, decay 

In gloom and dread, beneath the ban 
Of moral parricide : no ray 

Within his broad horizon’s scope 
Predicts for him a dawning day, 

Or cheers his weary soul with hope 
The sable cloud will pass away. 


XVII. 
Severe, inscrutable and deep 
Are the decrees of heaven; 
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Nor down that dread abyss to sweep 
To mortal thought is given : 
If outraged nature seem to sleep 
In silent sufferance long, 
Yet bitter tears the wretch shall weep 
That dared the impious wrong.* 
O Nemesis, great Nemesis, 
Whose silent watch and stealthy pace, 
Through time and change and severing space. 
Pursued the offender’s path ; 
Thou with the breath of the abyss 
Didst blast his bud of opening bliss, 
Then give his envious, gloomy soul 
To sullen phrensy’s dire control, 
In slow-consuming wrath : 
If invocation thou canst hear, 
If words of dread may soothe thine ear, 
Then, fatal maid, mysterious power, 
Accord thy votary’s prayer ; 
The Stygian flame let others feel, 
Round other hearts the serpent steal, 
But in the dark avenging hour 
Thy lowly suppliant spare ; 
Nor doom his weary tortured breast 
To envious throes, and drear unrest, 
And wasting, wan despair.f 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Now, gentle ladies, lend your ear ; 
And, gallant youths, I rede you hear. 
The story which has just been told 
You doubtless think an idle tale, 
Like those that shepherds piped of old 
In some remote Arcadian vale, 
Where, by the brook, beneath the shade, 
The lover wooed the bashful maid ; 
And she, capricious, coy and pettish, 
The sighing swain would sadly vex— 





* Severi, imperscrutabili, profondi 
Sono i decreti di lasseé; né lice 


A mortal occhio penetrarne il buio. 
* - * * * * * 


? M5 bs 7 * apprenda 


A rispettar natura, e la paventi. 
Credi al mto detto: ell’ feroce assai 
Quando é oltraggiata. 


+ Dea, magna Dea, Cybelle, Didymi Dea domina, 
Procul a mea tusn sit furor omnis, hera, domo : 
Alios age incitatos, alios age rabidos. 


Catullus. 








Vor. XXVII—10 
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For maids, ‘tis said, were then coquettish, 
As in these days we find the sex— 
Till, wasting hope by long delay, 
She played at length a faithless part, 
And rending without ruth away 
His freshly-budding myrtle spray, 
Planted a thistle in his heart: 
Then in a rudely plaintive strain 
He sung his sorrow and his pain, 
And told how hope, erewhile so bright, 
Was quenched in everlasting night. 
Thenceforth his ways no tenour keep; 
He leaves his charge, neglects his sheep; 
And wandering in the woods alone, 
Far from the haunts his fellows use, 
is as the sullen shepherd known— 
A discontented sour recluse. 
But notes as from the tragic muse, 
If blended with such simpler strain, 
As when a web of lightsome hues 
ls twined with threads of sombre grain, 
You think evince a want of skill 
That mingles tones and colours ill. 
Well, let me hint, if thus you deem, 
Not always things are as they seem ; 
For wisdom often lies enshrined 
In what is trivial to the view, 
And still the shrewd, sagacious mind 
In plain, familiar themes will find 
Important truths and new: 
And he, I guess, may chance to make 
In his critique a wide mistake, 
Who thinks the minstrel’s fingers sweep 
The lute in light and trivial song ; 
Nor heeds the murmur still and deep 
That rolls its quivering chords along,— 
Imparting to the varying verse 
A pointed morai quaint and terse. 
In that far land where rolls his flood, 
*Mid obelisk and pyramid, 
Old Nile, adored for floating mud,— 
There, uader hieroglyphics hid, 
Is sacred lore which reverend sages, 
That lived in long-forgotten ages, 
Esteemed too rich and pure a prize 
To be profaned by common eyes. 
The heedless and the undiscerning, 
Mid symbols rude and shapes uncouth, 
Perceive in this primeval learning 
No vestige of such sacred truth; 
But that acumen which suffices 
To spell its quaint and dark devices, 
May from their deep mysterious meaning 
Collect what well repays the gleaning. 
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So, though the story told above 


The simple deem a tale of love, 


Yet let the more sagacious try 


What secret sense they can descry ; 


And he that rightly reads, I weet, 


And through the story’s floating veil, 


Detects a deep and strange conceit 
Beneath the drapery of the tale, 


Has wit as sharp, in his degree, 
As sage Champollion’s proved to be. 





THE GREAT RELIGIOUS AWAKENING. 


A great religious movement like that 
which has pervaded the minds of the 
American people during the present year, 
offers material of thought appropriate, in 
some of its aspects, to almost every class 
of our periodical literature. In the fol- 


lowing views, we shall endeavor to avoid 
touching upon the province belonging to 
the pulpit or the chair of theology, and 
shall aim to consider what we regard as 


the leading phenomenon in this move- 
ment, in the light of reason. The close 
observer must have remarked, that whilst 
there were thousands—perhaps millions— 
of the people in various parts of the land, 
differing in habits and opinions, and ex- 
pressing their religious feelings in a vari- 
ety of forms, there was one controlling 
sentiment common to all, viz. the necessity 
of a direct Divine Power to effect a radical 
change in the natural state of the soul. 

This sentiment will, in these pages, be 
taken for granted, and around it will be 
gathered some analogies and illustrations 
designed to show the accordance of this 
doctrine with the laws of the human 
mind. The whole subject is considered 
from the Christian stand-point,—but not 
with any air of authority, 

Amidst all the aberrations of man from 
his true moral orbit, there has yet been 
preserved among his deepest convictions 
a sense of his dependence upon a Higher 
Power, anda belief not only ina providence 
governing the external world, but also in 
some sort of divine influence flowing into 
the soul for its purification and guidance. 


Deism professes to learn this from Na- 
ture. Mythology peopled the mountains, 
the vales and the supernal regions with 
higher spirits, to whose influence were 
ascribed all life, activity and motion, and 
even all the extraordinary and unusual 
mental excitements, the talents, acquisi- 
tions, courage and magnanimity, which 
appear among men. And all those prayers 
that ascend in our day not only from 
Christian churches, but from Mosques and 
Pagodas, Temples and Shrines of every 
description, in all parts of the earth, 
evince man’s conscious need of a superior 
Power to rectify and sustain his blind and 
feeble nature. 

There was once an influential Jew who 
came to Jesus by night to question him 
upon religious subjects. The interview 
was commenced by a frank acknowledg- 
ment that Jesus was a teacher sent from 
God, he having been convinced that no 
man could do the miracles which Jesus 
had done, unless God were with him. 
Jesus perceiving that Nicodemus was an 
earnest and honest inquirer, at once en- 
tered in medias res, declaring the neces- 
sity of a new birth—a regeneration—a 
renovation of his inner man by the Di- 
vine Spirit—thus uttering truths so new 
and strange to the inquirer, that he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ How can these things be ?” 
If this question were asked in a doubting 
or cavilling spirit, it was inconsistent and 
illogical in Nicodemus, who in the begin- 
ning had acknowledged the divine mis- 
sion of Jesus, and thus committed him- 
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self to receive in the most docile and be- 
lieving spirit, all that the teacher might 
communicate—a species of inconsistency, 
however, not uncommon in the world in 
all ages. But our Saviour evidently 
treats the inquiry as reasonable and per- 
tinent, and as prompted by a simple de- 
sire for more light upon this practical and 
momentous subject, but does not encour- 
age him to expect to gain very minute in- 
sight into the processes of the Spirit. On 
the contrary he intimates to him that he 
is trenching upon a domain full of hid- 
den mystery. He compares the Spirit’s 
operations to the blowing of the wind— 
a comparison of peculiar significance, the 
words wind and spirit having the same 
origin. ‘They both come from the idea of 
breath. And speaking figuratively, whilst 
the Holy Spirit may be regarded as the 
breath of God—an idea favored by our 
Saviour when he breathed upon the disci- 
ples and said, ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost ;” so the wind may be regarded as 
the breath of Earth: and the Spirit of 
God, like the Spirit of earth, is to us sov- 
reign, free, invisible, mysterious—its 
comings and goings, its changes and des- 
tiny, are to us unknown and to a great 
extent incomprehensible. We know not 
but that as the two were conversing in the 
dead hour of the night, the sound of the 
wind blowing without, occasioned the use 
of this illustration: and what is more 
mysterious and impressive than the voice 
of the night-wind! We can never anti- 
cipate its approach, but when all has been 
still and solemn, we suddenly hear it 
moving in the tree tops, and if it comes 
in its strength, it whirls and sweeps 
through a strange diapason, now piping 
loud and shrill, now sighing sad and low, 
and now cheerily singing as in a fairy 
dance ; and presently it is gone and quiet 
reigns again. Such is the night-wind— 
the elected type of that mysterious affla- 
tus, which on the day of Pentecost came 
like “‘a rushing, mighty wind,’ but 
which came to Elijah in the “still, small 
voice’—and which in various ways has 
for months been moving the minds of 
thousands and tens of thousands of our 
American people, leading them to peni- 
tence and prayer, and faith in Him who 
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thus discoursed to Nicodemus eighteen 
centuries ago. 

The mystery in this subject does not 
lie in the doctrine itself viewed as a part 
of didactic religion. When it is declared 
that the efficient power in the regenera- 
tion of the human soul is the Spirit of 
God, the proposition is a very simple and 
comprehensible one—and no more calcu- 
lated to excite the skepticism of men than 
the declaration that God is the original 
creator of the minds of men. But when 
we attempt to dive into the mode of ope- 
ration, then come the difficulties. Well, 
let us suppose this point to be impregna- 
bly entrenched in the most insuperable 
difficulties, there is nothing in this fact 
that ought to disturb the comfort of any 
honest mind. For even if there were no 
analogies among familiar and universally 
received truths concerning mode and man- 
ner of operation—even if the first birth 
as dwelt upon by the Psalmist did not fur- 
nish an apt illustration of the mystery 
pertaining to the second birth—the equi- 
librium of the mind need not be at all 
disturbed: for as Dr. Arnold truly ob- 
serves: ‘‘ Before a confessed and uncon- 
querable difficulty, the mind, if in a heal- 
thy state, reposes as quietly as when in 
the possession of a discovered truth, as 
quietly and contentedly as we are accus- 
tomed to bear that law of our nature 
which denies us the power of seeing 
through space, or being exempt from sick- 
ness and decay.” 

Let us, however, not exaggerate the dif- 
ficulties of this subject, or ascribe the 
whole of them to the fact of this divine 
operation belonging to supernatural 
causes. A part ofthe difficulties lie fair- 
ly within the domain of ordinary men- 
tal science—which as every intelligent 
man knows is one of the most immature 
of all the sciences. How can expounders 
of the doctrine of the Spirit explain the 
manner in which the human conscience 
is enlightened and the will renewed, 
when philosophers have great controver- 
sies as to the nature of both conscience 
and will, many denying their existence at 
all as separate faculties of the mind? Con- 
fronted in the outset with a host of such 
unsettled controversies in the domains of 
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psychology, what folly would it be in any 
man attempting to draw out any detailed 
theory of the mode in which God’s Spirit 
renovates the soul, without violating any 
law of its physiology or disturbing the 
freedom of choice in the man thus acted 
upon ! 

There is nothing strange in the gene- 
ral idea that our minds are liable to be 
moved by external influences. Our 
thoughts and feelings, our opinions, pur- 
poses and habits, indeed the whole suc- 
cession and nature of our mental states— 
all are modified if not controlled and de- 
termined by powers or at least causes op- 
erating from without. The same remark 
may be made as to the condition and 
changes of our bodies, Food and raiment, 
the purity and temperature of the air, and 
a variety of other external agencies are con- 
cerned in modifying the action of the 
physical organs. So that passivity is as 
characteristic of man as activity: and the 
former is as essential a characteristic as 
the latter—and is never in common mat- 
ters supposed to detract either from man’s 
dignity or his free agency. When dis 
ease is expelled from the body by the use 
of medicine, no one thinks that the free 
action of the physical organs has been 
thereby impeded. The remedies act in 
accordance with the laws of the animal 
economy, and so far from impeding the 
action of the organs, really relieve them 
from obstruction and allow increased 
frecdom of action. And when the orator 
by his eloquence powerfully influences 
the mind of his auditor, filling his nar- 
row soul with high aspirations and noble 
resolutions, revolutionizing his views of 
life and duty, and ultimately ennobling 
his whole nature, no ene supposes that 
this auditor’s independence of mind has 
been at all compromised. And when the 
Spirit of God acts upon the soul of man, 
analogously as does the medicine upon 
his body and eloquence upon his mind, 
inspiring him with a hatred of sin, peni- 
tence because of his own past sinfulness, 
and earnest longings after a higher life, 
there is no more occasion in this case than 
in the other two, of predicating any in- 
terference with the free operation of 
man’s faculties. Indeed a little reflection 
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will satisfy any candid mind that what- 
ever tends to promote the health of the 
sin-paralyzed soul of man, must foster his 
free agency, just as unshackling a prison- 
er favors his liberty. This principle the 
Scriptures affirm in the passages, ‘“‘ Where 
the Spirit of God is, there is liberty ;” 
and “If the Son make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed.” 

There are some forms of disease which 
the physical system is able to throw off 
by its own recuperative energies, but 
there are other forms of disease which so 
entirely prostrate the system, that the 
means of recovery must come from with- 
out, or the patient must die. Such is the 
moral state of the race of man, as all his- 
tory and every earnest man’s conscious- 
ness unite with the Scriptures in declar- 
ing. And such a period of awakening as 
the present, should be hailed as the visits 
of the Great Physician were by all the 
sick and afflicted in Judea and the regions 
round about. There was a great moral 
lesson in Christ’s habit of curing the phy- 
sieal maladies of the people. It illustra- 
ted his power and the great object of his 
advent. It is said of man morally, that 
the whole head is sick and the whole 
heart is faint—that from the crown of the 
head to the sole of the foot, there is no 
soundness in him. This virulent, all-per- 
vading malady is, by the Spirit of Christ, 
rebuked, neutralized, and gradually erad- 
icated—the organs are re-energized, and 
the moral man once more stands erect. 

This analogy between the physical and 
the moral will bear pressing somewhat 
into detail. In the ailments of the body, 
even when the disease is radically cured, 
all its remains and consequences do not 
immediately disappear, and yet the crisis 
has been successfully passed—a radical 
change for the better has taken place— 
the hold of the disease has been broken— 
the tendency is toward perfect soundness, 
which has now become only a question of 
time. His relapses are brief and partial 
like the eddies of a stream whose current 
is still onward. 

Thus is it with man’s spiritual restora- 
tion. Though radically cured atthe mo- 
ment of regeneration, yet he is not at 
once delivered from all the remains and 
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consequences of his old disease. Slowly 
perhaps do his long-crushed energies re- 
vive; but gradually they rise superior to 
the obstructions which hamper their ac- 
tion, until they presently act with steady 
vigor, though not with that sure and un- 
flagging persistence which is impractica- 
ble in the tainted atmosphere of earth, 
but which is realized with the first breath 
of that air which meets the redeemed soul 
on its first emergence from these terres- 
trial associations. 

We shall not here moot the question, 
how far man is active and how far pas- 
sive in the act of regeneration and in the 
work of sanctification. Of course God 
might accomplish the whole work of man’s 
spiritual restoration without the interven- 
tion of any means or second causes what- 
soever, or without any céoperation of the 
faculties of the object of his remedial 
power. But as in the world of both mat- 
ter and mind the parts are all so geared 
into the same system as to fulfil their sev- 
eral purposes only by perpetual action 
and reaction, so God in this mighty work 
of saving man through Jesus Christ, by 
the agency of the Holy Spirit,—in other 
words, in superinducing upon the natural 
order of things, this new, gracious and 
supernatural order or system, has had 
respect to the established laws of mind, 
and applies this spiritual power through 
the ordinary channels of human thought 
and feeling, summoning to His aid a vari- 
ety of means or second causes. Of course 
we may easily get beyond our depth in 
attempting to sound our way through all 
the mysteries that lie in the detailed ac- 
tion of the efficient and the subsidiary 
causes in working out the grand result of 
man’s conversion and entire sanctification 
—but it is a blessed fact that there is no 
practical mystery to darken the pathway 
of him who desires to attain to the better 
life. 

The Word of God is the great instru- 
mentality employed by the Spirit in the 
salvation of men. In this Word are pre- 
sented to the mind many powerful induce- 
ments in favor of a life of holiness—in- 
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ducemenis overwhelming in their logical 
force and highly captivating in their na- 
ture, and altogether sufficient to secure 
the willing obedience of a pure soul; but 
alas! the human heart originally so ten- 


der and pliable has, in Scripture phrase, 


become hard and stony—so that these in- 
ducements, mighty as they are, fall as 
powerlessly upon it as the rain upon the 
rock. But this divine effluence comes as 
a solvent to the stony mass, dissolves out 
the petrifying matter and restores the 
heart to its normal fleshly character. The 
heart then becomes sensitive to the influ- 
ence of the truth, as does the photo- 
graphic sheet to the rays of light. Then 
these various considerations presented in 
the Word of God concerning man as a 
fallen, guilty, accountable, undying crea- 
ture, whom God in amazing mercy propo- 
ses to pardon, purify and save through 
the mediation of his co-equal Son, begin 
to produce their proper impression upon 
the character and life. As long as the 
heart was devoid of the divine influence, 
the truths of the Gospel were distasteful. 
useless, perhaps hardening, but now they 
are delightful, invigorating, sanctifying. 
Just as whilst a man is thoroughly dis- 
eased in body, food is distasteful, useless, 
perhaps injurious to him—society is op- 
pressive—sounds harrass him—the most 
beautiful scenery is insipid to him—loco- 
motion and perhaps even fresh air are in- 
tolerable tohim. But as soon as the dis- 
ease has been conquered, food is grateful 
and strengthening—society cheering— 
sounds and scenery inspiring—air and 
locomotion invigorating. 

Thus we have an illustration of how the 
Divine Spirit not only breaks the power 
of the moral malady in the soul, but 
makes use of a variety of appliances in 
carrying on the work of restoration. And 
thus we see the propriety of every man 
entering upon the use of these means 
which the Spirit is wont to employ with 
as much hopeful earnestness as if the 
greatachievement of hissalvation depend- 
ed wholly upon his unaided exertions. 


THAT GENTLEMAN. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT. 


The following most agreeable sketch is taken from the charming work recently pub- 
lished by the Appletons and already noticed in our pages—Burton’s “Cyclopedia of Wit 


and Humor.” 


As Mr. Everett appears in it in the somewhat novel character of a hu- 


mourist, we think it will not be unacceptable to our readers.—[Ep. Sov. Lir. Messeneer. 


Among the passengers on board the 
steamer Chancellor Livingston, on one of 
her trips up the North River, last year, a 
middle-aged gentleman was observed by 
the captain, whose appearance attracted 
notice, but whose person and quality were 
unknown to him. The stranger was dress- 
ed in clothing of the latest style, but with- 
out being in the extreme of fashion, or 
conspicuous for any thing that he did or 
did not wear. He had not, however, avail- 
ed himself of the apology of travelling, 
as many do, to neglect the most scrupu- 
lous care of his person, and seemed rather 
to be on a visit, than a journey. His 
equipage had been noticed by the porters 
to correspond in appearance with its own- 
er. The portmanteau was made to in- 
crease or diminish in capacity, the upper 
part rising on the under by screws, ac- 
cording to the contents; the whole of it 
was besides enveloped in a firm canvas. 
A cloak-bag of the best construction; a 
writing apparatus, with a most inscruta- 
ble lock ; an umbrella in a neat case, a 
hat in another, ready to take the place of 
the travelling seal-skin cap, which the 
stranger wore during the trip, were so 
many indications of a man, who placed 
the happiness of life in the enjoyment of 
its comforts. The greatest of all comforts 
is yet to be told, and was in attendance 
upon him, in the shape of a first-rate ser- 
vant, a yellow man by complexion, taci- 
turn, active, gentle; just not too obse- 
quious, and just not too familiar; not 
above the name of servant, and well de- 
serving that of friend. 

This strange gentleman was quiet, mod- 
erate in his movements, somewhat reser- 
ved in his manners; all real gentlemen 
are so. A shade of melancholy settled 
over his face, but rather lightening into 
satisfaction, than dark and ominous of 
growing sorrow. It was a countenance, 
which care had slightly furrowed, but in 


which the springing seeds of grief were 
not yet planted. There was a timid look 
of the one, that had been deceived by ap- 
pearances, and feared to trust himself to 
an exterior, that might betray his heart 
into a misplaced confidence. There was 
an expression, which one might almost 
call sly, of a man, who had at length 
found a secret treasure, which he would 
not expose, lest it should be torn from 
him, or he should be disturbed in its en- 
joyment. Of the beauties of the scene, 
though plainly a man of cultivated mind, 
he took little notice. He cast an eye of 
equal indifference on nature’s Cyclopean 
niasonry at the Palisades, and on the ele- 
gant erections of art on the opposite side 
of the river. Even the noble entrance 
into the Highlands scarcely fixed his at- 
tention. 

With all the appearance of a perfect 
gentleman, there was nevertheless con- 
spicuous about this personage, a punctu- 
ality in obeying the bell which summon- 
ed to the meals, and a satisfaction evinced 
while at them, which evidently proceeded 
from some particular association of ideas, 
to which the spectator wanted the key. 
It was not ravening appetite ; it was not 
for want of being accustomed at home to 
what are commonly, and we think correct- 
ly, called “‘ good things ;” his whole ap- 
pearance negatived such an idea. But 
he repaired to the table with a cheerful 
and active step, as if he were sure he 
could find things as they ought to be; and 
he partook of its provisions as if he had 
found them so. He did not praise the 
abundance and good quality of what he 
saw and enjoyed; but maintained the 
same rather mysterious silence here, as 
elsewhere on board. But the expression 
of calm inward satisfaction, which reign- 
ed in his face, spoke volumes. In like 
manner, with respect to every part of the 
domestic economy of the boat; the com- 















































modious berths, the conveniences of the 
washing apparatus, and of the barber’s 
shop; the boot-brushing quarters, in 
short, all the nameless accommodations 
and necessaries, which will suggest them- 
selves without being specified. In regard 
to them all, you might read in the stran- 
ger’s looks and mien, that he was perfect- 
ly satisfied ; and for some reason, which 
did not suggest itself for want of know- 
ledge of his history, he evidently enjoyed 
this satisfaction, with a peculiar relish. 
In fact, the only words that had been 
heard to escape from “that gentleman,” 
(for so the captain had called him, in 
pointing him out to the steward; and so 
the barber had called him in speaking of 
him to the cook ‘ and so the engineer had 
designated him, in describing his looks to 
the fireman ;) the only words which “ that 
gentleman” had been heard to utter to 
any one on board, were his remarks to 
the captain, after having finished a tour 
of observation round the boat,—‘* Very 
convenient, very comfortable.” 

As they drew near to Albany, this air 
of satisfaction was evidently clouded. 
Nothing adverse had happened on board 
the boat, which was walking cheerily 
through the water, at the rate of eleven 
miles and a half per hour. Mr. Sure- 
valve, her engineer, was heard to say that 
he could double her steam without coming 
near her proof; “ but then,” he added to 
the fireman, “‘what good would that do, 
seeing the resistance of the water increas- 
es with the velocity of the boat ;” a re- 
mark, to which the fireman returned, what 
may be called, a very unknowing look. 
The weather was fine; the company gen- 
erally exhilarated at the thought of arri- 
ving at the journey’s end; and all but the 
stranger rising in spirits, as they drew 
near to the landing place. He, on the 
contrary, proceeded about the business of 
disembarking, with the only discontented 
look he had worn during the trip. 

But in the crowd and hurry of landing 
two hundred and fifty passengers, with as 
many trunks, carpet-bags, and bandboxes, 
and the tumult of conflicting porters, 
draymen, hackmen, and greeting friends, 
the stranger was lost sight of. Several 
of the passengers had secretly determined 
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to keep an eye upon him; an idea having 
got abroad that he was a member of par- 
liament, or some said the Duke of Saxe 
Weimar, which the engineer averred with 
an oath to be the case, adding, that ‘it 
was hard, if he could not tell a French- 
man.” But it so happened that every 
man on board had an object of greater in- 
terest to look after in the crowd, viz, him- 
self; and what course the stranger took on 
landing, no one could say. 

It was not long before the captain dis- 
covered that the stranger had not gone 
on shore, for he perceived him occupying 
a retired seat on the transom, aft in the 
cabin ; and that he appeared to intend re- 
turning to New York the next trip. His 
countenance had recovered its prevailing 
expression, and he just opened his lips to 
say that he “ believed he should take the 
boat back.” Various speculations, no 
doubt, were made by the captain, the 
steward, the engineer, and the fireman, 
on a circumstance, upon the whole, so 
singular; but recollecting his clouded as- 
pect as he approached Albany, they came 
to the conclusion that he had forgotten 
something of importance in New York; 
that the recollection of it did not return 
to him, till near the arrival of the boat, 
and consequently he was obliged to go 
down the river again. “You see that 
gentleman again,” says the engineer to 
the fireman. “I do,” replied Mr. Many- 
scald. “I suppose he has forgotten some- 
thing in New York,” pursued the engi- 
neer; and thus closed a dialogue, which 
a skilful novelist would have spread over 
three pages. 

The stranger’s demeanor, on the return, 
was the exact counterpart of that which 
he had worn on the ascent; calm, satis- 
fied, retired; perfectly at ease; a mind 
and senses formed to enjoy, reposing in 
the full possession of their objects. To 
describe his manner more minutely, 
would be merely to repeat what we have 
already said, in the former part of this 
account. But the hypothesis, by which 
the engineer and fireman had accounted 
for his return, and his melancholy looks, 
at Albany, was overthrown by the extra- 
ordinary fact, that as they drew near to 
New York, his countenance was overshad- 
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owed by the same clouds that had before 
darkened it. He was even more perplex- 
ed in spirit than he had before seemed ; 
and he ordered his servant to look after 
the baggage, with a pettishness that con- 
rasted strangely with his calm deport- 
ment. The engineer who had noticed 
this, was determined to watch him close- 
ly ; and the fireman swore he would fol- 
low him up to the head of Cortlandt street. 
But just as the steamboat was rounding 
into the slip, a sloop was descending the 
river with wind and tide: and some dan- 
ger of collision arose. It was necessary 
that the engineer should throw his wheels 
back, with all possible expedition. This 
event threw the fire-room into a little con- 
fusion, succeeded by some remarks of ad- 
miration at the precision with which the 
engine worked, and the boast of the fire- 
man, “how sweetly she went over her 
centres.” This bustle below was follow- 
ed by that of arriving ; the usual throng 
of friends, porters, passengers, draymen, 
hackmen, and barrowmen breasting each 
other on the deck, on the plank which led 
from {the boat, on the slip, and in the 


street, completed the momentary confu- 
sion ; and when the engineer and fireman 
had readjusted their apartment, they burst 
out at once on each other, with the ques- 
tion and reply, “ Did you see which way 


that gentleman went?” ‘“ Hang it, no.” 
The captain and the steward were much 
in the same predicament. ‘I meant to 
have had an eye after ‘ ¢hat gentleman,’ ” 
said the captain, “ but he has given me 
the slip.” 

It was, accordingly, with a good deal of 
surprise, that, on descending to the cabin, 
he again saw the stranger, in the old 
place; again prepared to all appearance 
to go back to Albany, and again heard 
the short remark, “I believe I shall take 
the boat back.” But the captain was 
well-bred, and the stranger a good cus- 
tomer ; so that no look escaped the form- 
er, expressive of the sentiments which 
this singular conduct excited in him. The 
same decorum, however, did not restrain 
the engineer and fireman. As soon as 
they perceived the stranger, on his accus- 
tomed walk up and down deck, the engi- 
neer cried out, with a preliminary obtes- 
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tatien which we do not care to repeat, 
“Mr. Manyscald, do you see ‘that gentle- 
man?’” “Ay, ay,” was the answer, 
“‘ who can he be?” “Tell that if you 
can,” rejoined the engineer, “it ain’t 
every man that’s willing to be known; for 
my own part, I believe it’s Bolivar come 
to tap the dam over the Mohawk, and 
let the kanol waste out.’ The fireman 
modestly inquired his reason for thinking 
it was Bolivar, but the engineer, a little 
piqued at having his judgment question- 
ed, merely muttered, that “it was hard 
if a man who had been an engineer for 
ten years couldn’t tell a Frenchman.” 

During the passage, nothing escaped 
the stranger that betrayed his history or 
errand ; nor yet was there any affectation 
of mystery or concealment. A close ob- 
server would have inferred (as is said to 
be the case with free masonry), that no 
secret escaped him, because there was 
none to escape; that his conduct, though 
not to be accounted for by those unac- 
quainted with him, was probably consist- 
ent with the laws of human nature, and 
the principles of agentleman. It is pre- 
cisely, however, a case like this, which 
most stimulates the curiosity and awa- 
kens the suspicions of common men. 
They think the natural unaffected air but 
a deeper disguise ; and it cannot be con- 
cealed, that, in the course of the third 
passage, very hard allusions were made 
by the engineer and fireman to the char- 
acter of Major André, as a spy. The 
sight of West Point probably awakened 
this reminiscence in the mind of the en- 
gineer, who, in the ardor of his patriotic 
feeling, forgot it was time of peace. The 
fireman was beginning to throw out a 
submissive hint, that he did not know, 
“that in time of peace, even an English- 
man could be hung for going to West 
Point ;” but the engineer interrupted him, 
‘and expressed his belief with an oath, 
that “if General Jackson could catch 
‘ that gentleman,’ ” (as he now called him 
with a little sneer on the word,) “ he 
would hang him, under the second arti- 
cle of the rule of war.” “ For all me,” 
meekly responded the fireman, as he 
shouldered a stick of pitch-pine into the 
furnace. 
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It is remarked by authors, who have 
spoken on the subject of juggling, that 
the very intensity with which a company 
eyes the juggler, facilitates his deceptions. 
He has but to give their eyes and their 
thoughts a slight misdirection, and then 
he may, for a moment, do almost any 
thing unobserved, in full view. A vague 
impression, growing out of the loose con- 
versation in the fire-room, had prevailed 
among the attendants and others in the 
boat, that the gentleman was a foreigner, 
going to explore, if not to tap, the canal. 
With this view, they felt no doubt he 
would, on the return, land at Albany; a 
lookout was kept for him, and though he 
was unnoticed in the throng at the place 
of debarkation, it was ascribed ¢o the 
throng that the gentleman was unnoticed. 
“TIT tell you, you’ll hear mischief from 
‘ that gentleman’ yet, ” said the engineer, 
throwing off his steam. 

What then was their astonishment, and 
even that of the captain and steward, to 
find the stranger was still in the cabin, 
and prepared to all appearance for a 
fourth trip. The captain felt he hardly 
knew how; we may call it queer. He 
stifled, however, his uneasy emotions, and 
endeavored to bow respectfully to the 
stranger’s usual remark, “I think I shall 
take the boat back.” Aware of the busy 
speculation which had begun to express 
itself in the fire-room, he requested the 
steward not to let it be known, that “‘ that 
gentleman” was going down again ; and 
it remained a secret till the boat was un- 
der way. About half an hour after it 
had started, the gentleman left the cabin 
to take one of his walks on deck, and in 
passing along was seen at the same in- 
stant by the engineer and fireman. For 
a moment they looked at each other with 
an expression of displeasure and resolu- 
tion strongly mingled. Not a word was 
said by either; but the fire-man dropped 
a huge stick of pine, which he was lifting 
into the furnace; and the engineer as 
promptly cut off the steam from the en- 
gine, and brought the wheels to a stand. 
The captain of course rushed forward, 
and inquired if the boiler had collapsed 
(the modern polite word for bursting), 
and met the desperate engineer coming 
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up to speak for himself. ‘‘ Captain,” said 
he, with a kind of high-pressure move- 
ment of his arm, ‘‘I have kept up steam 
ever since there was such a thing as steam, 
on the river. Copper boiler or iron, high 
pressure or low; give me the packing of 
my own cylinder, and I’ll knock under to 
no man. But if we are to have ‘that 
gentleman’ up and down, down and up, 
and up and down again, like a sixty horse 
piston, I know one that won’t raise ano- 
ther inch of steam if he starve for it.” 

The unconscious subject of this tumult 
had already retreated to his post in the 
cabin, before the scene began, and was 
luckily ignorant of the trouble he was 
causing. The captain, who was a pru- 
dent man, spoke in a conciliating tone to 
the engineer; promised to ask the stran- 
ger roundly who he was, and what was 
his business, and if he found the least 
cause of dissatisfaction, to set him on 
shore at Newburgh. The mollified engi- 
neer returned to his department : the fire- 
man shouldered a huge stick of pine into 
the furnace, the steam rushed hissing into 
the cylinder, and the boat was soon mov- 
ing her twelve knots an hour on the river. 

The captain, in the extremity of the 
moment, had promised what it was hard 
to perform ; and now experienced a sen- 
sible palpitation, as he drew near to the 
stranger, to fulfil the obligation he had 
hastily assumed. The gentleman, how- 
ever, had begun to surmise the true state 
of the case; he had noticed the distrust- 
ful looks of the crew, and the dubious ex- 
pressions of the captain and steward. 
As the former approached him, he deter- 
mined to relieve the embarrassment, un- 
der which, it was plain, he was going to 
address him ; and said, “I perceive, sir, 
you are at a loss to account for my re- 
maining on board.the boat for so many 
successive trips, and, if I mistake not, 
your people view me with suspicious eyes. 
The truth is, captain, I believe I shall 
pass the summer with you.” 

The stranger paused to notice (some- 
what wickedly) the effect of this intelli- 
gence on the captain, whose eyes began 
to grow round at the intimation ; but in a 
moment pursued:—‘‘ You must know, 
captain, Iam one of those persons,—fa- 
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vored I will not say.—who being above 
the necessity of laboring for a subsistence, 
are obliged to resort to some extraordinary 
means to get through the year. I am a 
Carolinian, and pass my summers in 
travelling. I have been obliged to come 
by land, for the sake of seeing friends, 
and transacting business by the way. 
Did you ever, captain, travel by land from 
Charleston to Philadelphia ?” 

The captain shook his head in the neg- 
ative. ‘ You may thank Heaven for that. 
O! captain, the crazy stages, the vile 
roads, the rivers to be forded. the sands 
to be ploughed through, the comfortless 
inns, the crowd, the noise, the heat; but 
I must not dwell on it. Suffice it to say, 
I have suffered every thing, both moving 
and stationary. I bave been overturned, 
and had my shoulder dislocated in Virgi- 
nia; [have been robbed between Balti- 
more and Havre de Grace. At Philadel- 
phia, I have had my place in the mail 
coach taken up by a way passenger; I 
have been stowed by the side of a drunk- 
en sailor in New Jersey ; I have been be- 
guiled into a fashionable boarding-house 
in the crowded season, in New York. 
Once "have had to sit on a bag of tur- 
keys, which was going to the stage pro- 
prietor, who was also keeper of a hotel ; 
three rheumatic fevers have I caught, by 
riding in the night, against a window 
that would not close; near Elkton, I was 
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washed away in a gully, and three horses 
drowned ; at Saratoga. I have beer suffo- 
cated; at Montreal, eaten of fleas; in 
short, captain, in the pursuit of*pleasure 
Ihave suffered the pains of purgatory. 
For the first time in my life, I have met 
with comfort, ease, and enjoyment, on 
board the Chancellor. I was following 
the multitude to the Springs. As I drew 
near to Albany, my heart sunk within 
me, as I thought of the little prison in 
which I should be shut up, at one of the 
fashionable hotels. In the very moment 
of landing, my courage failed me, and I 
returned to the comforts of another trip 
in your excellent boat. We went down 
to New York; I was about to step on 
shore, and saw a well-dressed gentleman 
run down by a swine, in my sight. I 
shrunk back again into your cabin, where 
I have found such accommodations as I 
have never before met away from home ; 
and if you are not unwilling to have a 
season passenger, I intend to pass the en- 
suing three months on board your boat.” 
The captain blushed and bowed; grat- 
ified and ashamed of his suspicions. He 
hurried up to put the engineer at ease, 
who was not less gratified at the high 
opinion the stranger had of the Chancel- 
lor; and as long as the boat continued to 
ply for the rest of the season, remarked, 
at least once a trip to the fireman, “‘ ‘that 
gentleman’ knows what’s what.” 
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SONNET .—By Pavut H. Hayne. 
(On the occurrence of certain very Cold Days in the month of April.) 


We thought that Winter with his hungry pack, 


Of hounding Winns, had ceased his dreary chase, 

For blooming Spriné with arch, triumphant face, 

Lightly descending, had strewed o’er his track 
Gay flowers that hid the stormy season’s wrack ; 

Vain thought! for wheeling on his Northward path, 

And girt by all his hungry Biasts, in wrath 

The shrill-voiced Huntsman hurries swiftly back ; 
The frightened vernal Zephyrs faint, and die 

Thro’ the chilled frost; the rare blooms expire, 

And Sprine herself, too terror-struck to fly, 
Seized by the ravening Wixps with fury dire, 

Dies ’midst the scarlet-flowers that round her lie 


Like waning flames of some rich funeral fire. 
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It is rather an annoying thing to see one’s 
ideas appropriated by another and given to 
the world as his own, and the annoyance 
is perhaps greatest to those who are con- 
scious of poverty in ideas. When a man 
knows that such a thing as a bright fancy 
very rarely comes into the chambers of his 
brain (which may be thronged with the 
great thoughts and well-dressed imagin- 
ings of other people’s cerebral develop- 
ments,) he experiences a sense of joy in 











welcoming a new visitor, far more vivid 
and pleasurable than is felt by him who 
greets every day a crowd of happy guests 
to be sent out, upon his introduction, to 
gladden the world beyond. The intellec- 
tual pauper is therefore inconsolable when 
he sees the poorlittle idea of which he was 
proud, after failing to receive the recogni- 
tion he hoped for it, taken under another’s 
patronage and presented to the public un- 
der auspices calculated to ensure for it a 
more gracious reception. 

But while a writer may rightfully claim 
sympathy in cases where the notion of pla- 
giarism cannot be excluded, he must al- 
ways be gratified to find his ideas occurring 
to gifted men who are totally ignorant of 
their previous utterance and far too rich in 
striking and graceful images to need to 
play the borrower. It is a most agreeable 
thing to know that the same conceit which 
has imparted a delight to him in its birth, 
has been born anew ina mind of opulence 
and originality, and has there conferred 
such pleasure as to be thought worthy of ex- 
pression for the benefit of the mass of read- 
ers. We have just been gratified in this 
way. Some years ago, the editor of the 
Messenger published in this magazine a lit- 
tle poem of which he could say with 
Touchstone, “a poor thing, sir, but mine 
own.” In this poem occurred the follow- 
ing stanza, descriptive of a little girl on 
her regular morning walk— 


























An hour or two, and forth she goes, 
The school she brightly seeks— 

She carries in her hand a rose 

And two upon her cheeks. 


Gable. 


The conceit was thought pretty by some of 
the editor’s friends, and he was afterwards 
flattered by seeing it quoted, but he placed 
no undue estimate upon the lines or the 
poem in which they occurred, and it was 
therefore with a feeling of satisfied sur- 
prise that on turning to the “ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table,” in the August num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly, (which so far 
anticipates the date of its stated publica- 
tion, that we always receive it before our 
“Table” is made up,) to find that delight- 
ful humourist and true poet, Dr. Holmes, 
commencing in this way— 


“The schoolmistress came down with a 
rose in her hair,—a fresh June rose. She 
has been walking early; she has brought 
back two others,—one on each cheek.” 


Here is a coincidence which is soothing 
to our poetic soul, for it shows that an idea 
of our own has become an idea of a real, 
genuine, regally-endowed poet, and been 
accepted by him as good. Of course our 
modest verses. Which were published anon- 
ymously, never were seen by the Autocrat. 
Let us, in justice to Dr. Holmes, allow the 
reader to see how he has followed up the 
fancy and improved it. He continues, 


“T told her so,in some such pretty phrase 
as I could muster for the occasion. Those 
two blush roses I just spoke of turned into a 
couple of damasks.” 


There, that is as exquisite as the per- 
fume of the flower. We acknowledge the 
sway of the Autocrat gratefully, and wish 
we could turn over to him some other simil- 
itudes to be worked upon with equal felic- 
ity. 

Apropos of the Atlantic Monthly, we ob- 
serve that its usual bad political article 
gives place this month to a very flippant 
piece of ridicule directed against the re- 
cent 4th of July celebration at Boston, and 
the Hon. Rufus Choate. This gentleman 
was guilty of the offence of making a pat- 
riotic speech on “ Nationality,” and, in the 
estimation of the “Atlantic Monthly,” it 
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were indeed a grievous fault. And grie- 
vously has Rufus answered it, in the smart 
spitefulness of the nimble Arachne who 
spins his web of sophistries and nurses his 
venom in the concluding pages of the Bos- 
ton magazine. Our purpose is not with 
Mr. Choate and his reviewer, Mr. Choate 
might crush the spider forever if he chose, 
but with the following query which is put 
forth with an air of sincerity, as if the 
querist would really like to be answered. 


“ But we would seriously ask Mr. Choate 
who the big ministers of the country are, 
if the Beechers, if Wayland, Park, Bush- 
nell, Cheever, Furness, Parker, Hedge, Bel- 
lows, and Huntingdon are the little ones?” 


We do not profess to be very intimately 
acquainted with the theological ability of 
the United States, but if we were asked to 
mention some of our “ big ministers,” we 
should probably name Plumer, Thornwell, 
Breckinridge, Bethune, Alexander, Stiles, 
Hawks, Mclivaine, Johns, Atkinson, Pot- 
ter, Fuller, Manly, Soule, Smith, Pierce and 
Summers. The test of greatness with the 
Atlantic Monthly is vehement opposition to 
slavery, which fully accounts for its asso- 
ciation of the names of the eccentric Ward 
Beecher and the respectable but not emi- 
nent Dr. Bellows, with the great Wayland, 
and Theodore Parker, who preaches a reli- 
gion of his own, with Bushnell. 


So far as we know, the subjoined extray- 
aganza of poor Tom Hood has never been 
fully printed in America. It appears in no 
edition of his humourous poems that we 
have met with, and we are indebted for it 
to a friend who found itinan English jour- 
nal. Some months ago an incomplete ver- 
sion of it was communicated to “ Harper’s 
Drawer” by one who had committed it to 
memory from the copy of our correspon- 
dent, but he fell into many mistakes, and 
the droll succession of puns, just as Hood 
conceived them, is now presented for the 
first time to the American reader— 


THE MEANING OF WORDS. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


We know the meaning of most words 

By sound as well as sight; 
They mean, although they have no mien,— 
So mind and write jyhem right. 


Editor’s Table. 












For thus, in “ eccentricity,” 
One sees good many e’s ; 
Also, in “ hubbubbubberous,” 
The b’s are thick as bees. 








There are no 7’s in English “ eyes,” 
But e’s there are in “ ease ;” 

A does want ye to make it aye,— 
There’s but one p in “ peas.” 







Some judges judge the English tongue, 
But kill it with a breath; 

With wind and words they sentence some 
Fine sentences to death. 








A sea-horse is a sea-horse, when 
You see him in the sea; 

But when you see him in a bay, 
A bay horse then is he, 









Of course, a race-course isn’t coarse, 
A fine is far from fine ; 
It is a saddening sight to see 






A noble pine tree pine. 















If miners are all minors, then 
Their guardians get their gains; 
All glaziers extra pains should take 
To put in extra panes. 


A kitchen maid is often made 
To burn her face, or broil it; 

A lady knows no labour, but 
To toil wt at her toilet. 


“ How do you do?” said Sal to John; 
* So, so,” replied he ; 

“ How do you do?” said John to Sal; 
“Sometimes sew, sew,”’ said she. 


If one were ridden o'er a lot, 
He might his lot bewail ; 

But ’twould be of no use to him 
To rail against a rail. 





A bat about a farmer’s room, 
Not long ago I knew 

To fly. He caught a fly, and then 
Flew up the chimney flue ;— 





But such a scene was never seen, 
(I am quite sure of that,) 

As when, with sticks, all hands essayed 
To hit the bat a bat. 





A vane is vain, one would suppose, 
Because it wants a mind; 

And furthermore, ‘tis blown about 

By every idle wind. 
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‘Tis pun-ishment for me to pun ; 
Tis trifling, void of worth ; 

So let it pass unnoticed, like 
The dew that’s due to earth. 


The following sketch of the life and 
works of the late lamented Dr. Gilman, of 
South Carolina, has been prepared official- 
ly by Dr. Joseph Palmer of the “ Associa- 
tion of the Alumni of Harvard University,” 
and is published, by order of that society, 
in its Necrology for the past Academic 
year. We transfer itto our pages as a just 
and discriminating biography of one whom 
living we loved and whose memory we 
cherish with peculiar fondness. 


“Rev. Samuel Gilman, of Charleston, S. 
C., died at the residence of his son-in-law, 
Rev. Charles J. Bowen, in Kingston, Mass-, 
9th February, 1858, aged 66. He was son 
of Frederick and Abigail H. (Somes) Gil- 
man, and was born in Gloucester, Mass., 
16th February, 1791. His father had been 
a very successful merchant in Gloucester, 
but died insolvent nearly sixty years ago, 
his insolvency having been caused by the 
capture of several of his vessels by the 
French, in the war of 1798. He left a 
youthful widow and four male children ; 
and when Samuel was about seven years 
old, his mother took him to Atkinson, N. 
H., to be educated in the academy there, 
under the charge of Rev. Stephen Peabody. 
(H. U. 1769) whose quaint, primitive ways 
are described with inimitable humor in a 
biographical sketch by Dr. Gilman, pub- 
lished in the Christian Examiner in 1847. 
Not long subsequently, the family removed 
to Salem, Mass., and Samuel was for some 
time employed as a clerk in the old Essex 
Bank. He graduated with high honors in 
a class remarkable for eminent talent. A 
poem, which he delivered on his gradua- 
tion, “On the pleasures and pains of the 
student,” was replete with humor and eli- 
cited rapturous applause from a crowded 
audience. This poem he repeated on the 
evening of Commencement day in 1852, at 
the residence of Hon. Edward Everett in 
Boston, whither the Class had been invited 
to celebrate the forty-first anniversary of 
their graduation; and added a sequel in 
which he gave a retrospect of the time 
from their graduation to that period, pay- 
ing a brief and beautiful tribute to the 
memory of those of the class who had de- 
ceased. The poem concluded with the fol- 
lowing fine compliment to their host, the 
Hon. Mr. Everett :— 
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‘Stay yet, dear friends; the Minstrel bids 
you toast 
In pure, bright water, our accomplished 


host ; 

Who gives, one need not say, our class its 
name, 

Tinged with the lustre of his well earned 
fame. 


Health for his labors, for his cares relief, 
To him, our first and last unenvied chief!’ 


“These two poems were printed imme- 
diately afterwards, for distribution to the 
surviving members of the class. 

“Among the various pursuits which of- 
fered themselves to Dr. Gilman’s choice, 
was that to which, by character and endow- 
ments, he was best adapted, and it was the 
profession which was the choice of his 
heart. He soon began the study of Theol- 
ogy under the supervision of Drs. Ware 
and Kirkland, who then constituted the 
Theological Faculty. Fortunately for him, 
he was not hurried, like most young Amer- 
icans, immediately and prematurely into 
professional life. He lingered long under 
the roof of his Alma Mater, maturing his 
mind, extending his knowledge, and laying 
up those intellectual and literary treasures 
which his future isolation rendered so im- 
portant. In 1817 he was appointed Tutor 
in Mathematics at Harvard College, which 
office he held two years. Early in 1849he 
went to Charleston, 8. C., where he receiv- 
ed a pastoral call as successor to the Rev. 
Anthony M. Foster, and after a few months 
of probationary service, he was ordained, 
ist December, 1819, as pastor of the Unita- 
rian or Second Independent Church in that 
city. The ordination sermon was preach- 
ed by Rev. Joseph Tuckerman, D.D., of 
Chelsea, Mass. [H, U. 1798). Here he la- 
bored faithfully and acceptably until his 
last sickness. He was universally respect- 
ed by the people of the city of his resi- 
dence, and his influence extended far be- 
yond the limits of the religious denomina- 
tion with which he was connected. He was 
the life and soul of the New England So- 
ciety of South Carolina, and was always 
hospitable to all visifors from the North. 
During his residence in Cambridge, he was 
a frequent contributor to the North Ameri- 
can Review, in which periodical his papers 
are marked by their polished elegance of 
diction, the grace and felicity of their illus- 
trations, and their racy humor. Among 
his contributions were a series of able pa- 
pers on the Philosophical Lectures of Dr. 
Thomas Brown, and translations of several 
of the satires of Boileau. One of his most 
noted essays was on “The Influence of One 
National Literature upon Another.” He 
also wrote a fine paper on “ The Writings 
of Edward Everett,” his classmate and 
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warm personal friend. After his removal 
to Charleston he continued to write for dif- 
ferent periodicals, his contributions embra- 
cing a wide range of subjects, from pro- 
found philosophical discussions to spark- 
ling satirical essays. A selection of these 
was published in a volume a few years 
since, under the title of “ Contributions to 
American Literature, descriptive, Gritical, 
humorous, biographical, philosophical and 
poetical.” Among his productions, the 
“ Recollections of a New England Village 
Choir,” has, perhaps, become the most gen- 
erally popular. For apt local description, 
a keen sense of the ludicrous, and a happy 
intuition of characteristic peculiarities, it 
has seldom been matched in the humorous 
literature of thiscountry. Dr. Gilman pos- 
sessed the gift of poetry, which he cultiva- 
ted with no inconsiderable success. He 
had a luxuriant fancy, an excellent com- 
mand of natural imagery, and great fluen- 
cy of expression. As a pulpit orator he 
was affectionate and persuasive, equally 
removed from languor ahd vehemence, 
never boisterous, but always in earnest, 
loving the sphere of universal ethics rather 
than the subtleties of sectarian doctrine, 
and commending the great lessons he 
taught by the shining and noble example 
of his private life. 
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“ Dr. Gilman married, 14th October, 1819, 
Miss Caroline Howard, daughter of Samuel 
Howard, a shipwright of Boston, a lady of 
remarkable talents and acquirements. She 
is the author of several excellent books, 
viz: “Oracles from the Poets ;” “ Recollec- 
tions of a New England Housekeeper ;” 
“New England Bride and Southern Mat- 
ron;” “Poetry of Travelling in the United 
States;” “Tales and Ballads,” and others. 


“Dr. Gilman had four daughters who 
survive him, viz: Abby Louisa, wife of 
Francis J. Porcher, merchant. of Charles- 
ton; Caroline H. Glover, widow of William 
Glover, planter, of South Carolina; Eliza 
W. Dodge, wife of Pickering Dodge, Esq., 
of Salem; Anna, wife of Rev. Charles J. 
Bowen, of Kingston, Mass. He had alsoa 
son who died young. His widow survives 
him. His occasional visits to the home of 
his youth kept his ancient intimacies un- 
broken ; old associations were preserved 
amid the excitement of novel scenes and 
fresh interests; and now that he has pass- 
ed away, his remembrance will be tenderly 
cherished both by those to whom he devo- 
ted the maturity of his strength and those 
among whom he had found a grave. 
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Lorp Montacu’s Pace. A Historical Ro- 
mance of the Seventeenth Century. By G. 
P. R. James. Philadelphia: Childs & 
Peterson, 602 Arch Street. 1858, [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


“Lord Montagn’s Page” will prove by 
no means the least worthy and interesting 
page in Mr. James’s literary biography— 
indeed it is in his best manner, and would 
confer a reputation on a new aspirant for 
celebrity in fiction. We say his best man- 
ner rather than his best style, for Mr. James 
has written many books, we think, of more 
careful, graceful and elegant English, but 
we should not know where, among the 
numerous volumes he has given to the 
public, to put our hands on a story of 
greater vigour, of more skilful delineations 
of character, of pleasanter colouring, of 
more delicate and tenderlove. The heart- 
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romance of the gallant English stripling 
and the sweet maiden of his idolatry, runs 
through the crowded but never confused 
narrative of battles and sieges like a gay 
thread through a tapestry of wars, throw- 
ing a kind of Claude-like glow over dark 
and stormy scenes. In the period selected 
for the development of his plot, Mr. James 
has been most happy. The fortunes of 
the hero are largely connected with Ro- 
chelle, 


—ourown Rochelle, proud city of the waters, 


at the time when the great Cardinal of 
France and his servitor, Louis Trieze, 
sat down before its walls and reduced its 
indomitable inhabitants to famine. Ed- 
ward Langdale, the page of Lord Montagu, 
goes thither as a courier of the Duke 
of Buckingham, carrying important des- 
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patches, is waylaid, twice nearly killed, 
brought into intimate relations with the 
Cardinal, whose distinguished favour he 
secures without playing false to his King 
or his creed, thrown into dungeons and 
brought thence into boudoirs, made to do 
an extraordinary quantity of horseback 
exercise in all parts of France, married 
early in the story, then separated from his 
chere amie, and at last, when Europe knows 
a brief respite of tranquillity after years of 
turbulence and intrigue, re-united to her 
under circumstances that are perfectly 
satisfactory to all parties. But it is no part 
of our purpose to trace the plot of “Lord 
Montagu’s Page.” Our readers must, each 
and all of them, procure the volume and 
learn for themselves how the hero bore 
himself, through what perilous escapes and 
romantic adventures. 

The character of Richelieu, as drawn in 
these pages, is relieved by many generous 
traits, and would seem to have been de- 
signed as some reparation for the harsher 
portraiture of him given by Mr. James in 
the novel which bears his name. At the 
date of the leaguer of Rochelle, the wily 
prelate was yet a young man, and we may 
imagine that such an episode in the affairs 
of the State as the love-match of Langdale 
and Lucette, would call forth whatever 
‘was left of sentiment in a nature so ab- 
sorbed by ambition, but the pity manifested 
by him for the unfortunate Chalais, and his 
desire to save the Rochellois from the worst 
extremity, are calculated in some measure 
to redeem him from the severe judgment 
which has been passed upon his fame. 

In description Mr. James equals his 
finest passages in this volume. The ac- 
count of the destruction of the Abbey of 
Moreilles by lightning, with the subse- 
quent voyage of the fugitives, and the 
picture of Rochelle during the siege with 
its dead and dying, are powerfully wrought, 
the latter recalling the dramatic sketch in 
Philip Van Artevelde of the famine during 
the investment of Ghent. As a represen- 
tation of the manners of a past age of 
greater license in speech and social habi- 
tudes than our own, it is no small praise to 
say of “Lord Montagu’s Page,” that while 
it faithfully reflects the characteristics of 
the times, it is a very pure and unexcep- 
tionable composition. 

Mr. James’s new publishers have done 
themselves great credit by the beautiful 
externals they have given to the novel. 
The fine vignette of the “ Phantom March” 
on the ornamental title-page is from an 
original sketch by a young artist of Rich- 
mond, Mr. W. B. Myers, who has given 
many evidences of talent in a non-profes- 
sional way. En passant, was it the fault 
of the engraver, or is it peculiar to ghostly 
equestrianship, that the phantom horses 
have no bridles? ? 
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Tae Lire or Tuomas Jerrerson. By Henry 
S. Ranpatt, LL.D. In Three Volumes. 
Vol. Hl. New York: Derby & Jackson, 
119 Nassau Street. 1858. [From George 
M. West, under th. Exchange Hotel. 


The concluding volume of Mr Randall’s 
valuable “Life of Jefferson” is by far the 
most entertaining of all. It embraces the 
period between the year 1802 and the death 
of the great man, and comprises some of 
his most important public measures, treat- 
ing of the acquisition of Louisiana, the 
Tripolitan war, the treason and trial of 
Burr, the famous batture case, and, towards 
the close, his efforts in founding and estab- 
lishing the Virginia University, Upon all 
political questions, our author espouses the 
side of Mr. Jefferson with enthusiasm, be- 
lieving the Republicans always right and 
the Federalists always wrong, and seeking 
to show that our venerated Democratic 
President never committed an error in af- 
fairs of State. It is not within our province 
to follow Mr. Randall in his examination 
of Mr. Jefferson's acts as the leader of a 
great party, and we are free to confess that 
in this volume, as in those which preceded 
it, the charm has been in the picture it has 
given us of the eminent statesman at his 
own fireside, or under the shade of his 
Monticello trees, full of affectionate inter- 
est for his household, beguiling the leisure 
of retirement with his books, riding over 
his fields at morning and devoting the resi- 
due of the day to literature, correspon- 
dence and social converse. We can recall 
no more pleasing realization of the De 
Senectute of Cicero than the last years of 
Mr. Jefferson’s eventful and memorable 
life as presented in Mr. Randall’s pages. 
Troubles, indeed, came upon the old man,— 
the loss of those dear to him, the ruin of 
his private fortune, the misconstruction of 
political enemies—yet no murmurs escaped 
him; ever cheerful and considerate he bore 
reverses, as he has borne success, with 
equanimity; and sought to extend the law 
of kindness to all with whom he was 
brought in contact. He enjoyed the poetry 
of Moore who, in other days, had satirized 
him, and he forgave readily all who in the 
bitterness of party spirit had done him 
wrong. Thus led to the grave by “an old 
age serene and bright,” he passed from the 
scene of his labours in sight of the dome 
of the college he had succeeded in estab- 
lishing, surrounded by his fondly attached 
descendants and his faithful domestics, and 
leaving behind him a name to be inscribed 
within all the temples dedicated to liberty 
and learning which shall ever be erected 
on earth. It is an attractive portraiture, 
and it imparts to the volumes of the learned 
and zealous biographer an interest which 


will cause them to be read with delight by 


succeeding generations. 
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Tue New American Cycropapia: A Popu- 
lar Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
Edited by Gzrorce Rirtey and CHar_es 
A. Dana. Volume III. Beam—Browning. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
[From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


Each succeeding volume of this admi- 
rable work but more satisfactorily demon- 
strates its interest and value. The Third 
of the series, which is now on our table, 
opens with the article Beam, and closes 
with the article Browning, (being a memoir 
of the poet,) between which are contained 
very many useful and entertaining essays 
on a great variety of subjects coming under 
the letter B. of the alphabet. The New 
American Cyclopedia is especially rich in 
geographical and biographical papers re- 
lating to our own country, and accordingly 
we find in this volume papers of a discri- 
minating kind on Boston, Brooklyn, Benton, 
the Baltimore Bonapartes, the Breckin- 
ridges, the Brooke family of Virginia, and 
others that might be mentioned. There is 
a fine article on the first Emperor Na- 
poleon, and the volume contains well di- 
gested summaries of Belgium and Brazil, 
a compact history of the Bible Society and 
some pleasant literary papers on Beranger, 
Blarney, Bookselling, Bookbinding, &c. 
These are a few of the various delightful 
contributions which have arrested our at- 
tention, and they warrant us in continuing 
to commend this magnificent enterprise of 
the Appletons to public favour. It must 
find friends wherever knowledge is valued 
in the United States. 


A Cyciorgpia or Commerce AND CoMMERCIAL 
Navigation. Edited by J. Smirx Homans 
and J. Smita Homans, Jr. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin 
Square. 1858. [From A. Morr's, 97 
Main Street. 


This noble work took us completely by 
surprise, inasmuch as it came before the 
public altogether unheralded, whereas the 
custom has been to prepare the purchasing 
community for literary enterprises of such 
magnitude by prospectuses and advertise- 
ments months in advance of their appear- 


ance. None but a publishing house of 
vast resources could have issued a volume 
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of more than two thousand pages of closely- 
printed matter, relying for a return upon 
the capital invested solely on subscriptions 
after the publication had been made. The 
commercial class of the United States owe 
the Harpers a large debt of gratitude for 
placing within their reach a compendium 
of knowledge so much to be desired. No 
Mercantile establishment in the country 
should be without this Cyclopedia. The 
arrangement of its contents seems to us 
excellent, and for the authenticity of its 
statements the public has a sufficient guar- 
anty in the well-established reputation of 
the editors, whose labours in the Banker’s 
Magazine, during many years past, are so 
well known and have been so generously 
appreciated. 


CoLLections oF THE Soutn Caronina His- 
ToRICAL Society. Volume I. Charleston, 
S.C. §S. G. Courtenay & Co., Booksellers, 
9 Broad Street. 1857. 


The Historical Society of South Carolina 
has been in existence only three years, but 
it has been doing good service as this 
volume will show. Indeed we have only 
to read over the names of the officers of 
the institution to -feel a gratifying assur- 
ance of its usefulness. Already these gen- 
tlemen have procured from the State Paper 
Office in London all the documents relating 
to the early history of their State, which 
they now give to the public, together with 
a most interesting narrative of the confine- 
ment of Henry Laurens in the Tower and 
other valuable memoranda. The materials 
of the volume are very well arranged, but 
the typography and paper are not so good 
as could be desired for so excellent a work. 


We have received from Mr. James Wooad- 
house “St. Ronan’s Well,” in two volumes, 
from the press of Ticknor & Fields of 
Boston, being the latest issue of. their 
beautiful Household Edition of the Waver- 
ley Novels which we have so often had 
occasion heretofore to commend to ous 
readers. The Edition is now nearly com- 
pleted and exceed in its desirable qualities 
all others with which we are acquainted. 





